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CHAPTER I 


, FACTORS LEADING TO THE FORMATION OF THE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY 


Before examining the life of the Twenty-eighth Congrega- 
tional Society of Boston, it is necessary to consider those fac- 
tors which caused its birth. The radicalism of Theodore Parker 
and the resolution of a few freedom-loving men that Parker's 
message, though violently opposed, should be heard in Boston 
were the basic elements in the formation of the Society. Parker's 
radicalism first received public notice on the 19th of May in 
1841 when he preached the ordination” sermon of Mr. Shackford at , 
Hawes Place Church in South Boston. This now famous sermon ahs 
entitled "The Transient and Permanent in Christianity." Although 
Parker said that he was "ill-satisfied" with it, and a candid 
friend, George Ripley, pronounced it one of the poorest of Parker's 
writings, it was a memorable sermon. Samuel Barrett Stewart sums 
up Parker's manifesto presented then in this way: 


No better subject could have been chosen, no better title, 
to express what was to be the trend of his whole ministry of 
religious reconstruction; for his essential motive, as he 
subsequently stated it, was to recall men from the transient 
form to the eternal substance, from outward and false belief 
to real\inward life; from partial theology and its idols of 
human device to universal religion and its living, Infinite 
God; from the temples of human folly and sin which every day 
crumble and fall, to the inner sanctuary of the heart, where 
the still small voice will never cease to Speak. "Looking 
at the word of Jesus, at real Christianity, he says, “at the - 
pure religion he taught, nothing appears more fixed and cer- 
tain; but looking at the history of what men call Christian- 
ity, nothing seems more uncertain and perishable." And this 
is what he unfolds, showing how form and dogma are but the 
accident and not the substance of Christianity, with what 
false idolatry the Bible is | aaa SF» how SHE VING men 's 


at 
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“tet tin have been of the origin and abate: of it and of the — 
nature and authority of Christ, and how Christianity is made 
to rest on the personal teachings of Jesus, and not on their 
immutable truth. Turning the picture, he shows the original 
word of Jesus, divested of historical accretions, “as a very 

simple thing, very simple; as absdlute pure morality, abso~ 
lute pure religion, the love of man and the love of God." 
Only could men and society be once rooted and grounded in 
these axiomatic, these intuitive, these universal truths, oh, 
how soon (was the purport of his faith) might we hope for 
re from the slaveries of vice and supersti- 
tion! | 


The thoughts expressed in this sermon were not new. 
Emerson had spoken in a similar vein; and George Ripley, too,’ 
had preached the same theme several times before this time, 
especially in an installation sermon entitled, "Jesus Christ, 


the Same Yesterday, Today and Forever." Yet never before had 


Emerson, Ripley or Parker made the negative implication, con- 


cerning supernaturalism and the religion about Jesus, as clear 
and uncompromising. 
After the delivery of the sermon the only hint that it 


was destined to cause so much controversy were the words of the 


ordaining prayer offered by "the venerable clergyman, who recog- 


nized the heresy, and petitioned that the young incumbent might 
have a living faith in a Son of God of Divine works and natu 
Many of the clergymen expressed their admiration with expected 
qualification for the discourse. To all appearances it seemed 
that. it was to have little influence. 


By the very fact that the opinions so unequivocally ex- 


Ps 


pressed by Parker were not new--that many others half-entertained 
them, that many more were dallying with them--Boston soon rang 


with controversy. 


Unitarianism;: Its Origin and History (Cambridge: John — 
Wilson & Son, 1888), pp. 226-29 


“Theodore Parker's Journal, in John Weiss, Life and Cor- 
respondence of Theodore Park ker (Ne ew York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1864), | 


seal 


.; PP 169-70. 
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The first formal protest came from orthodox ministers ‘aa 
were present, one demanding his arrest for blasphemy. A 
Unitarian layman wrote in the Boston Courter, "I would rather 
see every Unitarian congregation in our land dissolved and 
every one of our churches occupied by other denominations or 
razed to the ground than to asSsist in placing a man enter- 
taining the sentiments of Theodore Parker in one of our pul- 
pits." 

In his Reminiscences, page 199, Dr. S. K. Lothrop claims, 
"I was among the first of Unitarian clergymen, publicly over 
my own name, to put myself in opposition to Mr. Parke < es 
rationalism, and insist it was not Christian ground." 


2 The newspapers and the religious journals heaped scorn “ 
and epithets of "infidel," “atheist »" “blasphemer™ on Parker. 
The effect of the sermon on the preacher! s ministerial relations 
was felt instantly. One after another wi nitetera cancelled pulpit 
exchanges which had previously been arranged. The pressure that 
was brought to bear both by the clergy and the laity against those 
who exchanged jpulpits with the "heretic" was more than most minis- 
ters could withstand. In July of 1841 the list of pulpits in 
which Parker might preach had shrunk to twelve, and only a few of 
these were open when he came to preach. Channing's comment “Now 
we have a Unitarian orthodoxy!" anticipated the struggle that was 
to follow. 
During the late autumn and winter of 1841-42 Parker clari- 


fied and expanded his position in a series of five lectures given 


at the Masonic Hall in Boston. In the spring of 1843 these lec- 7 


aa! 


tures were amplified for publication in a thick volume entitled 


"Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion." In the preface of 


— 


the first edition the author wrote: 


It is the design of this work to recall men from the transient 
shows of time to the permanent substance of religion; from the 
worship of creeds and empty belief to a worship in spirit and 
life. If it satisfy the doubting soul, and help the serious 
inquirer to true views of God, man, the relation between then, 
and the duties which come of that relation; if it make religion 
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appear more congenial and attractive, and a divine life more 
beautiful and sweet, than heretofore,--my end is answered. 
I have not sought to pull down, but to build up; to remove 
the rubbish of human inventions from the temple of divine 


truth, that men may enter its shining gates, and be blessed 
now and forever. = | 


Religion, said Parker, was instinctive, and religious 
truths intuitive. Man is by nature religious, and all men have 
made for themselves some form of worship and have acknowledged 
some Deity. Religion has been, is, and will ever be for it is | 
infinite and indestructible. It depends upon neither church nor 
creed nor clergy, neither upon authority nor tradition. The first 
spiritual experience man learned and the last he will abandon is 
that of religion. There is but one religion, though it be called 
faith in the church or infidelity outside the church. 

Thus, the authority of the church and of the Scriptures, 
with ee eke attention to the miracles, was abandoned. In 
. its place was put Parker's favorite aphorism: "Truth for author- 
ity, not authority for truth." Christianity must be judged at 
the bar of reason and truth (intuitive truth) just as any other 
system must be judged; it can claim no special di spensation, no 
special immand ty. "The essential character of Christianity was 
found, not in its originality but in its being a method of right 
‘living and in its emphasis upon a dutiful and loving lite ."® 

With this approach to Christianity Parker answered the 
main question, "Is Christianity the Absolute Religion?" By elime 
inating transient dogmas from historical Christianity, he found 
permanent truth, 1-e., pure Christianity or the Absolute Religion. 
The Gospels, judged by the light of reason and by the depth of° 


insight, present Jesus as the purest manifestation of divine 


_ 


£0. B. Frothingham, The Life of Theodore Parker (Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co., 1874), pp. 162-66. 


“Chadwick, Ope Cite, De 111. 
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thought and of religious life in man. But the truths of Chris-~ 
tianity stand on their own authority, not on the authority of 
Jesus Christ. The church throughout the centuries had nourished 
men on delusions which warped their minds and paralyzed their 


souls. Parker attacked Catholicism and bitterly denounced Cal- 
x 


vinism giving a severe warning to Unitarians in these words: 


With a philosophy too rational to go the full length of the 
supernatural theory, too sensual to embrace the spiritual 
method, and ask no person to mediate between man and God, it 
oscillates between the two; humanizes the Bible, yet calls 

it miraculous; believes in man's greatness, freedom and ; 
spiritual nature, yet asks for a Mediator and Redeemer. It 
censures the traditionary sects, yet sits among the tombs 
and mourns over things past and gone; believes in the humanity 
of Jesus, yet his miraculous birth likewise his miraculous ~< 
powers, and makes him an anomalous and impossible being. It 
blinds men's eyes with the letter, yet bids them look out for 
the spirit; stops their ears with the texts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and then asks them to listen to the voice of God in 
their heart; it reverences Jesus manfully, yet denounces all 
such as preach Absolute Religion and Morality, as he did, on 
its own authority. Well might Jeremiah say of it, "Alas for 
thee, now thou hast forsaken the promise of thy youth."® 


Net there was a party within the church that professed 
Absolute Religion; and, according to Parker, "Its temple is all 
space; its shrine the good heart; its creed all truth; its ritual 
works of love and utility; its profession of faith a manly life." 
It pointed the way to the one true religion; it held the promise 
for the regeneration of the church and the recapture of Christian- 
ity; it discovered sow Christ might once again become the Way and 
the Life. Little imagination is needed to conclude that the 
Speaker deemed himself to be the new leader of Absolute Religion. 

It was, then, no little crevice which divided Parker from\the 
conservative Unitarians of his time. The breach was wide and 
deep: on the one side a venerable and supernatural Authority ; 
on the other Truth, as the most characteristic product of 


man's natural intelligence and sub ject to indefinite varia- 
tion and development from age to age. — | 


— 


SHenry Steele Commager, Theodore Parker (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1936), pe 85- 


7Chadwick, op. cit., pe» 114. 
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Absolute Religion was Parker's standard of measure ment by which 
Christianity was justified. The free soul was his ultimate stand- 
ard, and not the traditional authority vested in the Bible, the 
church, or Christ. 
Repercussions from Parker's "Discourses" were not slow in 
coming. Letters, articles and pamphlets bitterly attacked Parker 
and Unitarianism. The conservative Unitarians wanted nothing to 
do with him and attempted to explain the position of "true" 
Unitarianism to its critics. The orthodox clergymen, expecially 
the Rev. Messrs. Fairchild, Driver and Durham--pastors of Cale 
vinist, Methodist and Baptist churches in South Bos ton--demamed 
that the Unitarians either disown Parker or else confess active 
sympathy with his views. Nearly all the Unitarian clergy dis-" 
owned Parker. There was a crossfire of "Questions" and "Friendly 
Letters to the Unitarian Association" between Parker and the Uni- 
tarian Association. In the October, 1842, issue of Dial, there 
appeared an article by Parker reviewing the report of the Hollis 
Street Council which had forced the resignation of Rev. Mr. John 
Pierpont. In this article Parker characterized the work of the. 
Council as "a piece of diplomacy worthy of a college of Jesuits." 
All of the grievances and recriminations came to a head 
in January, 1843, when the Boston Association of Ministers invited 
Parker to tea at the home of the Rev. Mr. Waterston where they 
were to thrash the matter out. Dr. N. L. Frothingham presided as 
chairman; and after dismissing the preliminaries, he opened the 
“meeting stating beforehand that, . 
| First, I was not to catechise them, nor second, were they to 
catechise me. { Then he said that he could have no ministerial 
intercourse with me--though still he hoped to have a friendly 
and social intercourse. The reason was, the character of the 
book I had written. That he charged me with two offenses. 


1. It was vehemently deistical, using the word in the worst 
sense; and 2. It was not: only not Christian, but subversive 


7 
of Christianity, as a particular religion, for it aimed to . 
dissolve Christianity in the great ocean of absolute truth. 
Then Gannett took up the word, and spoke of ministerial 
exchanges again, and said also that the book was not the only 
offence, but the article on the Hollis Street Council, was also 
bad, for it reflected on the members of the Association. JHe 
confirmed what Frothingham had said relative to the book, but 


added that the doctrines of the book were not a matter of dis-— 
cussion, and that it had been so agreed at a former meeting.® 


Parker's writings were regarded by some ministers in the 
same light as those of Abner Kneeland whose articles had appeared 


in the early 1830 issues of his weekly Boston Investigator. This 


was probably the reason for the ministers! agreement not to dis- 
cuss Parker's writings at this meeting, and it was certainly the 
reason for their characterization of Parker's writings as "vehe- 
mently deistical." Some of the Boston clergymen had demanded 

that Parker be brought to trial and punished for his "blasphemy" 
as Kneeland had been. But neither the Attorney General nor the 
churches, especially the Unitarian churches, had the desire to 


go through those bitter and sensational days again. They remn- 


bered vividly the four trials in the years 1834-1835 which finally 
resulted in Kneeland’s sentence to sixty days in jail. The Uni- 
tarians recalled that William 5. Gheanine had drawn up a petition 
to the governor which Panban j Ripley, Emerson and other s had | 
Signed, requesting that Kneelami, the lecturer of the Free En- 
quirers of Boston, be pardoned. They also remembered that the 
conservative Unitarians had signed a counter petition drawn up 

by the Reverend Mr. Same1 Lothrop of the Brattle Street church 
which had defeated the original petition initiated by Channing. 
The Unitarians were eager to avoid any re-occurrence of those 
trying and unfortunate events. No doubt, Parker took full advan- 
tage of this when he gave reply to the various charges brought 
against him. 


i 
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Theodore Parker's Journal, in John Weiss, op.cit., p. 189. 


them briefly and skillfully. 


—§ 


Parker epitomized the charges against him and answered 


There was a series of questions and 


cross a The heated discussion had lasted nearly three 


hours when 


Chandler Robbins, a sturdy conservative, but a resolute 
peacemaker » and the kindest of men, hereupon interposed, and 
said, "Since Mr. Parker finds the feeling against him so gen- 
eral, I think it is his duty to withdraw from the Associa- 
tion." ~ This touched the practical point. Approving voices 
joined in. Mr. Parker hurt their usefulness, compromised 
their position, etc. he should withdraw at once. But this 

Mr. Parker had no mind to do. They had put him on mettle, 
had waked the reformer in him, and must allay the spirit as 
they could. For his own part, he assured them, were he alone 
- personally concerned, he would retire with pleasure; but a 
matter of much graver concern, even the right of free inquiry, 
was at stake. _His retirement would be taken as a concession 
from him, and would be cited as a triumph for them: and, in 
that view of the case, his dyty was to stay; and stay he would 
as Long as the world lasted. 


The discussion then revolved around the principles of free inquiry, 


Christianity and Unitarianism. It was finally agreed that Parker 


was a Christian, but his views were non-Christian. 


At last, a little before nine, Bartol spoke in praise of my 
(Parker's) sincerity, which some had’ called in question-- 

Spoke many words of.moral approbation; so likewise did Gannett, 
at length and with his usual earnestness. Then Chandler Rob- 
bins opened his mouth to the same purpose. I burst into tears, 
shook hands with Waterston,and left the room. Going below in 
the entry, I met Frothingham, who had gone gut a‘little before. 
He shook hands with me with apparent cordiality--hoped I would 
come and see him, etc. So the os, ? hye ere: and the bells 
struck-nine~as I left the house. 


This meeting with its exchange of views created a better under- 


Standing between Parker and his Unitarian brethern, but it opened 


no pulpit to him. 


The next series of episodes which concern the formation 


of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society were the closing of 


three more pulpits to Parker. In November of 1844, Mr. John 


Sargent, minister of the Suffolk Street Chapel, in Boston invited 


Fa 
om bas 


—%Fpothingham, op. cit., pp. 166-67. 
10mneodore Parker's Journal, in John Weiss, op. cit.,p. 189. 
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Parker to — Gininsueinie If the chapel had been an independent ‘ 
society, this would have created no great stir. But the chapel 


was a mission chapel under the charge of the Benevolent Fraternity 


of Churches. 


The Executive Committee of the Benevolent Fraternity .... 
took alarm; called a meeting immediately; déliberated; passed 
resolutions; framed a remonstrance, which was sent to each of 
the ministers at -~arge; and addressed an earnest letter to 

the transgressor of ecclesiastical proprieties. 


Mr. Sargent was recognized as a devoted and highly valued 
minister, and he was known to be out of sympathy with Parker's 
views. He refused to withdraw his invitation to Parker. 


Thereupon the Fraternity sent him such a letter of correction 
and reproof that nothing was possible for him but to resign 
his charge. The situation was not a pleasant one for the 
Fraternity, but its officials had the courage of ae gs con- 
victions and Mr. Sargent found his occupation gone. 


The Sargent incident was closely followed by Parker's ex- 
pulsion from the Boston Thursday lecture, a venerable custom con- 
ducted by the Unitarian ministers in rotation and held at First 
Church. On December 26th, Parker took his turn as the preacher 
with his subject "The Relation of Jesus to His Age and the Ages." 


Never was utterance more affirmative; but the negation of the 
Supernatural was there, and the brethern fastened their atten- 
tion upon this and worried themselves into a fever of excite- 
ment over it. Something must be done to prevent a repetition . 
of this scandal, and the ingenious mind of Dr. Frothingham ; 
found out the remedy. It was to take back into his own hands 
the management of the Thursday lecture and invite whom he 

would, conspicuously leaving Mr. Parker out. The lecture had 
originally been the First Church's own affair; it had not been 
for one hundred and seventy years, but what more simple than 

to return to first principles." 


A month later James Freeman Clarke, pastor of the Church 
of the Disciples, announced to his parish that he was extending 


an invitation of exchange to Mr.. Parker. He stated that he was 
| | ® 
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1lepothingham, o op. oib>s pe 212. 


12cnadwick, op. cit., p. 142. 


1Sipiad., pe 144. 
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not in sympathy with the views of Mr. Parker, but that he re- 
garded the matter of exchange an honorable custom and a duty of 
Christian fellowship. Two of his most influential members, Ben- 
leaden Green and John A. Andrew--a later governor of Massachusetts 
--called on Mr. Parker. 
Jan. 17, 1845.--Two members of J. F. Clarke's Society came 
here this afternoon to state to me (Parker) that in the 
Church of the Disciples there was a strong feeling about my 
exchanging with their minister. They came with the kindest 
intentions to notify me of the fact--to state, furthermore, 
that some of the society would abandon the Church if I came. 
But I think the principle in virtue of which Clarke asked an 
exchange is true. I feel inclined to live out this prin- 
Nevertheless, the pulpit exchange was effected. Parker preached 
"gs very innocent sermon" entitled "The Excellence of Goodness." 
The immediate result of the exchange was that fifteen of Clarke's 
strongest families resigned from the Church of the Disciples and 
formed a church at Bedford Street. Parker was then a minister- 
at-large without a pulpit in all Boston. With this background 
the Twenty+eighth Congregational Society came into existence, and 


Theodore Parker was called to be its minister. 


— ————— a 


14 peodore Parker's Journal, in John Weiss, op. cit., 
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CHAPTER II 


2 - LIFE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL 


\ 


SOCIETY UNDER PARKER 


On January 22nd of 1845, friends of free religious -- 
thought in Boston met in Marlboro Chapel. The result of the 
meeting was the following resolution: Resolved, that the Reverend 
Theodore Parker shall have a chance to be heard in Boston. 


Feb. 7, 1845.--I have just conferred with part of a committee 
for procuring a place in Boston for me to preach in. I cone . 
sent for two Sundays, commencing on the 16th, and, if it is 
possible, to continue to preach for them every Sunday morn- 
ing for a yeare I know not what will come of it. I don't 
wish ever to leave my Patmos at Spring Street. If the parish 
will consent, I will continue here and preach half the saa 
and furnish a substitute the rest of the time.15 


The parish consented. Parker engaged John Turner Sargent to 
assist him for a short time in the ministry of the West Roxbury 
church and in the organization of the new Boston society. A. 
committee of nine men secured the Melodeon for the Sunday services 
of the Boston Society. The Melodeon was not an attractive place 
for worship. In Parker's last sermon there be fore moving to the 
Music Hall he referred to it in these words ; 


We must bid farewell to these old walls. They have not been 
very comfortable. All the elements have been hostile. The 
winter's cold has chilled us; the summer's heat has burned 
us; the air has often been poisoned with contaminations, a 
whole week long in collecting; and the element of earth, the 
dirt, that was everywhere. As I have stood here, lI ha ve often 
seen the spangles of opera-dancers, who beguiled the previous 
night, lying on the floor beside me; and have picked them up 
in imaginati on, and woven them into the .sermon and psalm and 
prayer. The associations oommonsy connected with this hall 


“geld Parker's Journal, in John Weiss, op. cit., 
pe 259. a 
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have not been of the most agreeable character. Dancing monkeys 
and "Ethiopian serenaders" making vulgar merriment out of the 
ignorance and the wretchedness of the American slave, have 
occupied this spot during the week, and left their marks, 
their instruments, and their breath behind them on Sunday .1® 


This was the home of the Society for seven years. 
Parker's first Sunday at’ the Melodeon, February 16th, in 
1845, was a cold, dark and rainy day; and the streets were filled 
with sodden snow. But there was no lack of eager listeners to 
his first sermon, "The Indispensableness of True Religion for 
Man's Welfare in His Individual and Social Life." This was a 
theme which Parker was to develop many times during his career. 
In fact, the last sermon that he preached was entitled "What Re- 
ligion May Do for a Man." 
Feb. 16, 1845.--Today I have preached at the Melodeon, for 
the first time. The weather was highly unfavorable--rainy, 
and the snow deep--the streets passable only with difficulty. 
 §$till, there was a large audience, mostly of men, unlike most 
of my audiences. I felt the greatness of the occasion, but 
I felt it too much to do justice, perhaps, to myself. I felt 
not at ease in my service. I felt as one that is with som 
friends, with some foes, with many strangers. It has been a 
day of struggles. A long, long warfare opens before me! 
Shall I prove worthy? How much can I do? How much can I 
bear? I know not. I look only to the soul of my soul, not 


with over-confidence in myself, but with an adamantine faith 
in God.+7 


This marked the beginnings of success which surpasses the 
highest hopes of Parker and his friends. The dingy, commodious 
hall was filled every Sunday with men and women from all pos itions 
in life. His preaching in Boston was regarded, at first, as an 
experiment; but it was so susessa tat that before the end of the 
year a permanent settlement was decided upon and effectéd. Novem- 
ber 27th, 1845, the Society was formally organized as a body for 


religious worship under the laws of the state of Massachusetts, | 


se 
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16tneodore Parker, Autoblography , Poems and Prayers (Cen- 
tenary ed., Boston: American Unitarian Association), pp. 80-81. 
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Theodore Parker's Journal, in John Weiss, op. cit., pe260. 
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and the name of the "Dwenty-etghth en ee ‘Siesee of 


Boston" was adopted. 


November 27.--To-day my friends met in Boston to organize 
more fully, with a view to my settling with them. I would 

~ gladly for my own quiet remain always here, but I shall go 
to Boston and work, if they need me, and wish me. I pray i 
for this only, that I may be greatly good and pious, and there- 
by greatly useful unto- man. If I pass ten years in Boston, 
labouring at that church, I may do something, it seems to me. 
If not, why I have done my best, and will not complain. 

My chosen walk will be with the humble. I will be the 
minister of the humble, and, with what of culture and love I 
have, will I toil forthem. i rejoice to see that. most of my 
hearers are from the humbler class of men. If it had been | 
only the cultivated and rich, I should feel that I was wrong 
somewhere; but when the voice. comes Up. from the pround, I 
can't refuse to listen to it.18 ree 


On the 13th of December, 1845, Parker accepted the invitation from 


the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society to become their minister. 


The Parish Committee have been here to consult about my leav- 
ing the church. It seems worse than assisting at my own 
funeral--the only real calamity that has befallen me in the 
ecclesiastical way; all the other troubles have been bless- 
ings in a mask--this is a sorrow. How can I bear to stand 

in the dear old familiar pulpit for the last time, and look 
in the dear old faces for the last time out of that pulpit? 
But it must be, and soon will be. I cling tenaciously to all 
I ever loved. I even hate to lose sight of a departing cloud. 
Well, perhaps this also will be a good--to those dear old 
friends, to m, to all. | 


So it was that on January srd, 1846, he resigned from the West 
Roxbury church expressing his deep regret to them in an affection- 
ate and appreciative letter. The next evening he was installed | 


as minister of the Twent y-eighth Congregational Society in a 
: . P 


Yh 0 


strictly congregational service. 


The cevemony was of the simplest. There was no charge, the 
minister's good conscience being deemed sufficient pledge of 
his fidelity; no address to the people, they having already 
listened to the voice of their own heart, and being disposed 
to follow it; no right hand of fellowship » a hundred hands 
with souls in them eing outstretched to give the pastor 
welcome. The minister preached his own sermon, and prayed 
his own prayer; none could do it better. The chairman of 
the committee made a short statement of the measures taken in 


ares 
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founding the society, and calling Mr. Parker; then the Nexer- 
cises" went on. The Preacher announced 286 the sub ject of his 
‘sermon, "The Idea of a Christian Church." 

It was the first of a long series of discourses, rich with 
application of réligion to life through facts, criticisms and 
ideas, which made the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society famous 
at home and abroad. Thé sermon sounded the keynote for his ha bos 
ministry. Parker defined the church as "a body of men and women 
united together in a common desire of religious excellence and 
with a common regard for Jesus of Nazaneth, regarding him as the 
nobiest example of morality and religion,--as the model, thers- 
fore, in this respect for us. The essential of substance, which 
makes it, a religious body, is the union for the purpose of cul- 
tivating love to God and man ; and the essential of form, which 
makes 1t a Christian body, is the common regard for Jesus ."72 It 
is neither form, ritual, nor doctrine, but the spirit which cone 
stitutes a Christian church. The action of the church is two- 
fold: first on its own menbers, and then, through them, on the 
outside society. The teachings of the church should help its 
members become better Christians. The substances of Christianity 
are piety--love of God, and goodness--love of man. These demand 
a "complete manliness" or a development of the whole man--mind, 
conscience, heart and soul. 

A Chri sbien church should aim td have its members Christians 
as Jesus was the Christ; sons of man as he was; sons of God 
as much aS h€e « e e -» If Jesus were ever mistaken, as the > 
evangelists make it appear, then it is a part of Christianity 


to avoid his mistakes as well as accept his Spuths . ~ar8 aE * 
Jesus came not to better men, but free them. 
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The Christian will believe truth wherever it is found, and he will 
reject error wherever it is found. A man who is in search for 
truth cannot be bound by creed, doctrine, or ancient theological 


formula 


Allow freedom to think, and there will be truth; freedom to 
act, and we shall have heroic works; freedom to live and be, 
and we shall have love to man and love to God. The great 
problem of church and state is this: to produce unity of 
action and yet leave individual freedom not disturbed; lon 
balance into harmonious proportions the mass and the man. 


Parker found solution to this problem in his belief that 
men freely hold great ami universal truths in common: end that 
"they lift up their souls seeking instruction of Him." This he 
regards the highest bond between men. "In a church there should 
be instruction for the young" mainly for those who receive no 
instruction in the home. The creat everlasting truths of reli- 
scion, enforced by the examples of noble men, should be taught in 
the church. There is another way, Parker asserts in his "Idea of | 
a Christian church," in which a church should act upon itself. oe 
"The members of a Christian church should be mindful of one 
another; the s trong should help the weak, the rich, the poor." 
In Christianity, and before the God oF Justice, all men are 
vrothets. Those who employ their special powers for selfish 
reestiia are false before ‘men and God. 

Then Parker spoke | of the action of the church on those 


; 
: 


outside the society. 


A Christian church should be a mans of reforming the world, 
of forming it after the pattern of Christian ideas. It should 
therefore bring up the sentiments of the times, the ideas of 
the times, and the action of the times, to judge them by the 
universal standard. In this way it will learn much and be a 
living church, that grows with the advance of men's senti- 
ments, ideas and actions, and while it keeps the £394 of the 
past will lose no brave spirit of the present day. 


— 
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The sins of commerce, of the vide and of man, should be measured 

by reason and by conscience in the chur ch which looks to permanent =~ | 

results and universal ems and which has its reference to the laws , 


of God. In the church no false idea or false action of the public 


should pass without exposure and rebuke. ‘The church should do 
more than praise noble deeds and men of the past; it should be a 
society for their promotion in this day. 


Let us have a church that dares imitate the heroism of Jesus; 
seek inspiration as he sought it; judge the past as he; act ef 
on the present like him; pray as “he prayed; work as he wrought; | 
live as he lived. Let our doctrines and our forms fit the Nae 
soul, as the limbs fit the body, growing out of it, growing 4 
with it. Let us have a church for the whole man; truth for 
the mind; good works for the hands; love for the heart; and 
for the soul, that aspiring after perfection, that unfaltering 
faith in God which, like lightning in the clouds, shines 
brightest when elsewhere it is most dark. Let our church 

fit man, as the heavens fit thee arth.©° 


In the concluding section of the sermon, Parker struck a 


favorite note. The present-day chur ch and its conception of re- 


ligion are outdated in compar ison with the advances in science, 
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commerce, manufacturing, am the arts. If the church is to be 
effective or is to answer the demands of the present day, it must 
be a live church leading all phases of civilization. 
. i prayers will be a lifting-up of hearts in noble men toward 
God, in search ot truth, goodness, piety. Its sacraments will 
, be great works of reform, institutions for the comfort and 
culture of men. Let us have a church in which religion and 
goodness toward men, and piety toward God, shall be the main 
thing; let us have a degree of that suited to the growth and 
demand of this age. . . - 126 
This was a noble and lofty conception of religion which 
yParker set forth to achieve. The intense agitation over the 
Slavery issue took much of Parker's time and strength which he 
had planned to use on church organization: and local reform. 
fe Ps. EB. Parker : When I first came to Reston. I meant to go 


into that work of looking after the perishing class. But 
three things hindered:--~ 


25 } 
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1. Men had a. great horror of Me « | 
~ 2. They had no correct ideas as a basis of action» 
general or in special, and 
Se The slavery question assumed such an alarming shape, 
proportions, and position that we must turn head and put it 
down, or turn tail and die--conquer as men, or die niggers. 
So for twelve years, I have been laboring to diffuse the 
true idea of man, God, and the relation between the two--of 
life for the individual, the family, community, nation, 
church, world; and also fighting slavery in all its forms. 
i shall never "do for the perishing and —- classes 
what I primarily intended .*7 


When Parker became the minister of the Twenty-eighth 


Congregational Society, he had determined his purpose and his 


method. It was not his plan to form a new sect or to build ‘up 9 
new ecclesiastical institution. He wished to produce a healthy 
development of the highest faculties of oe, to furnish them with 
much badly needed instruction, and to help ret to free spiritual 
individuality. He believed that the church, the state, ami the 


community were not ends but means to the end of producing free 


individual men. In order to accomplish this purpose, he aimed 


distinctly at two goals. First, to produce the greatest possible 
healthy development of the “Religious Faculty" acting in harmoni- 
ous connection with the intellectual, moral and a? tueti onal. 
Second, to lead his parishioners to help others in the same work. 
Parker was not content to produce morality for he thought 
wg ot tls normal action of the conscience and will"--was 
largely dependent on piety--"religi ous feeling toward the divine." 
He followed this plan for several reasons; first, his own tempera- 
ment demanded it; second, liberal ministers did not do justice to 
the inward religious feelings of man; third, he feared that his 
parishioners, who had broken in disgust with the tradition of their 
churches, would abandon the innermost of true religion-spiety. 


So Parker preached many sermons on the theme of piety 
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being the ground of morality and manly excellence. But the danger 
of preaching piety alone would oe to the vices of unnatural 
mysticism or ecclesiastical ritualism. Therefore, Parker. attempted 
to direct the power of piety into channels of moral action of in- 
dividual and social virtues. | 

In preaching against the evils of his day, Parker estab- 

lished the moral principle to which he appealed, and showed that 
its origin was in human nature. Then he drew from history the 

results which followed the keeping or violating of this law. a 
After this was clearly developed, he applied the moral principle 
and the actual experience of history to the particular public 
evil which he was condemning. In this manner, he treated many 
prominent social evils--intemperance, cub kaun uote (the abnormal 
desire to accumulate much property and wealth), faulty edwation, 
the inequality of women, dishonest political practices, war, ani’ 


slavery. Parker regarded slavery as "the most concrete wrong" 


and the errors of ecclesiastic theology as "the greatest form of 
wrong as they are the most fatal." 

With this understanding ot the sonneeihin of the church, 
its functions, and methods of achieving its purposes, the society 
itself should be considered. The real nucleus of the Twenty-_ 
eighth Congregational Society, around which the other adherents 
collected, was composed of approximately two hundred people. The 
majority of the original nucileus had left their former churches. ) 
Nearly one-half of them had resigned from the Suffolk Street 
chapel when their minister had not been allowed to exchange pul- 
pits with Mr. Parker. Another group of them had resigned from 
the Hollis Street church after the so-called Hollis Street Coun- 
cil. A few of then san increasing group--came from the unchurched 


ad 
Social reform element. There is some evidence that the loyal 
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liberals of Clarke's Church of the Disciples he lped also in the 
early beginnings of the Society. Chadwick writes this account of 
the membership. | 


« e« « ethere was a central mass of character equal to the 
best that Boston Unitarianism could afford, with an amount 
intellectual independence and eng agement in social enter- 
prises of great pith and moment not to be found elsewhere. 
Any enumeration would be imperfect and unjust. But may I 
not adorn my page with a few names to which many. could be 
added, of equal if not greater wé@ight than some of these? 
What a noble company was that which included such men as. 
John R. Manley, Charles Ellis, Robert E. Apthorp, Parker's 
"beloved John,"--my own good friend John Ayres, who had an 
equal passion for gardening and for the care of poor children 
(like these to him turned Parker's latest thoughts) ,--Deacon 
Samuel May, the reformers William Lloyd Garrison and Sameul 
Gridley Howe, and Francis Jackson, with such younger men as 
Rufus Leighton, Charles M. Ellis, Frank B. SENDOFH j Charles 
W. Slack, and John-C. Haynes, as loyal to Parker's memory as 
to the living man. The names of the women of the congrega- 
tion were not a whit behind the men in their intelligence 
and cooperation and large-hearted sympathy. They were such 
as Mary Goddard May, the Deacon's wife, noted for all good 
works, fit mother for such a son as Samuel May of Leicester, 
Caroline Healey (later Mrs. Dall), Hannah Stevenson, Caroline 
Thayer, Rebecca and Matilda Goddard, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Eliza Apthorp, and her sister Sarah Howe, Ednah D. Cheney,-- 
women of whom we may not say "the world was not worthy," but— 
who were worthy of. the world and by their qualities and vir- 
tues bettered it. 


¢ 
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At one time there were seven thousand names on the parish list. 


Sunday after Sunday, the hall accommodating three thousand people 
was over-filled more than to capacity. Picturesquely, Commager 
describes Parker's average congregation. 


It was a queer congregation that met to hear him each Sunday i 
morning: men and women from all classes, but mostly the hum- : 
blest, men and women who had never gone to church before, or 
‘who had drifted away from their: orthodox moorings and hoped 

to find refuge here, reformers, zealots, and fanatics, strangers 
curious to hear the notorious heretic, critics solicitous for 
new blasphemies, here and there a reporter from the newspapers, 
in the galleries a liberal sprinkling of Negroes, and on the 
platform the friends ee generous support kept the whole 


thing going. ... 
A great proportion of the congregation were sterile Sahel 


They contributed nothing to the funds of the socesty and had no 


a 
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personal connection with its work. They came for intellectual 
stimulation and spiritual guidance. Many came in “other than 
church-going clothes"; some read newspapers while waiting for 
the appearance of the preacher; others wanted neither hymns, 
readings, nor prayer--only the sermon. The service was ver y 
simple in form. Hymns were sung from a special collection sai 
piled by Samuel Johnson and Samuel Longfellow. Parker generally 
read the hymns aloud before they were sung. He read from the 
Bible with ereat freedom of exposition but also from other devo- 
tional literature. As for texts, he often preached without one; 
but usually he took one from the Bible, or from the Constitution 
of the United States, or from any other source more apt for his 
purpose. For many of the participants in the service--among them 
Louisa May Alcott--Parker's prayers were as eagerly anticipated 
as were his sermons. The delivery ot his sermons required an 
hour at least and generally much longer. (The Webster sermon 
lasted two and one-half hours.) Bespectacled, he stood behind 
his pulpit--motionless except for an occasional raising or lower- 
ing of his hand. As a rule, he read his manuscript, but his sin- 
cerity and persuasiveness held his listeners "as if in a spell." 
Parker used the commonest, most every<day words: with which men 
talk, scold, pray and make love. His illustrations were drawn 
from familiar things, from art, or literature, or science. 
Financially the Society was supported by the voluntary 
contributions of a few loyal parishoners. The huge congregations 
which came Sundays to hear Parker were never asked to give finan- 
celal aid. Somett me during Parker's ministry the Society started 
the practice of taking collections for the care of the poor. 
The remark of one of Parker's biographers that Parker was 


"every greedy for a small salary" is: substantiated by the follow- 
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ing letter which also describes the financial conditions of the 


Boston, Oct. 30, 1847. 

My Dear Sir,--Last Sunday I learned that the financial con- 
dition of our society was neither prosperous nor hopeful; 
indeed, that we are four hundred dollars in debt. I think 
I can help you a little in this difficulty, though not much 
of a business-man; and accordingly I propose that, for the 
year Of 1848, my salary should be, not two thousand dollars, 
but sixteen hundred. I can easily make up the other fow 
hundred dollars by some other labor, and then the church will 
not be burthened. I beg you to present this proposal to the 
rest of the committee as one cheerfully made on my part, at 
the same time asking them not to mention it to the other mem 
bers of the society. | | ae 

Believe me, dear sir, truly your friend, 


Theo. Parker. 


To the Treasurer of the 28th Congregational Society.° 


Parker had a few opportunities to exchange pulpits, and 


he took full advantage of them. Partly in reference to a pulpit 


exchange, this letter presents his views on women preachers. 


Feb. 16, 1852.--"The Rev. Miss Brown" was to have preached 
for me yesterday afternoon, but there was a blunder made by 
"Miss Dr. Hunt" touching the time, and so between the two 
Doctors we fell to the ground. She was to take up Paul's 
text, "I suffer not a woman to teach," and pitch into the 
poor apostle, adding a peril that he never dreamed of, the 
peril of woman! The apostle escaped, but only for a week. 
Miss Brown is on his track. Really we must have. an "Associa- 
tion of Ministers" that will license maidens as well as men 
to preach. You must be the head of it, must organize it 


(and write its letters-missive), call it together, etc. There 
are Sargent, Weiss, perhaps Stetson and Stone, and others.. We 


might make a nice association, with the apostolic power to 


bind or to loose; we might vote that we alone had the apostolic 


suggestion, "None genuine unless signed 'S. J. May'"; that we 
are infallible, etc. Then we ‘might license, and do all mat- 
ters and things pertaining to the function of ass 004 sed con- 
gregational ministers. Do think seriously of this.9+ — 


Late in August or early in September of 1851, the Sbdciety 
left the Melodeon for three or four months in order that the hall 


| 


might be repaired. The parish committee of the Society attempted 
to rent the Masonic,Temple for meetings during this interim. The 
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Temple was not made available to them on the grounds that "it 

would injure the reputation of the house" to be used for such 
services. This rebuff was not surprising; and, as a result, the 
Society had an enforced vacation. Its minister spent the time 
visiting the neighboring churche s so that he might discover for 
himself what the church trends were and what their clergymen were 
thinking. 

On November 14th, 1852, the Society left the Melodeon. 
Parker's last sermon there was entitled "Some Account of My Min- 
{stry." The congregation had outgrown the Melodeon and fortunately 
had secured the Music Hall vetoed was a new building. The Hall 
itself was one hundred thirty feet long, seventy-eight feet widd, 
and sixty-eight feet high. Both for speaking and orchestral per- 
formances the acoustics were excellent. Chairs on the main floor 
seated fifteen hundred, on the stage five hundred more, and, in 
the two balconies which ran along the sides and rear, an addi- 
tional seven hundred. There was also standing room for three 
hundred, and even this available space was occupied when Parker 
preached. i 
The first service of the Peatky ded ghbh Congregational 
Society in the Music Hall was conducted on November elst, 1852. 
"The Position and Duty of a Minister" was the subject of Parker's 
sermon. This year of 1852 was one of great activity for Parker. 
During this year he wrote the "Ten Sermons of Religion"; the "Dis- 
course on Daniel Webster"; and the series of six sermons on athe- 
ism, the popular theology, and the ism. The fame of the Society 
and the influence of its minister became widespread. From every 
section of this country as well as from various parts of the world 
came letters asking for copies of Parker's sermons and for infor- 


mation regarding the Society. In 1854 the London Humanistic 


Association expressed their agreement with the principles of the 
Society and urged a closer relationship between the two Societies. 
The Twenty-eighth Congregational Society replied dunb'etate Ly with 
a very cordial letter. But the only result of this correspondence 
was the exchange of some of the Societies' literature. 
during these years at the Music Hall that the Society under Parker's 
leadership waged its ereatest battles eetihet siavery, and the 

other political and social eveils of the day. These struggles 


Ke) 


will be considered in a separate chapter. 


Since coming to Boston, Parker had suffered occasional 
attacks of illness. 


1856, when lecturing in New Bedford, sight, hearing and speech 


failed him. 


lecture. Parker had several more attacks in the following year. 
He spent the summer of 1858 on vacation, and was then urged by 
the Society to continue it for another six months. 


Aug. 20, 1858.--The undersigned, members of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society in Boston, deeply concerned for the 

health and public usefulness of their beloved friend and pas- 
tor, Theodore Parker, earnestly request him, in view of the 

bronchial affection under which he is laboring, to extend the 
term of his vacation until such period as, in the judgment of 
reliable medical advisers, it will be warrantable for him to 
resume his pastoral functions; believing that this is a duty 
which he owes to himself, his family, his friends, and the © 
cause of religion, humanity, and reform; and trusting that he 
will not allow the strong desire he will naturally feel to be 
promptly at his post at the usual time, to override t 
united wishes and settled convictions on this sub ject 


Previous to this, the Society had attempted to raise Parker's 
‘salary to $2,500 a year; but Parker refused both the vacation and 
the salary raise. However, according to a letter to Miss Cobbe 
dated November 9th, 1858, Parker was absent from his pulpit for 


Several Sundays while recovering from an operation. 


It was 


These were not serious, however, until April, 


After a brief rest, he insisted on finishing his 


"82" 
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During Parker's absence, Samuel J. May of Syracuse preached 
at the Music Hall. On his return to his work, Parker devoted him- 


self exclusively to preaching. It was often difficult for him to 
finish his sermon. On January 2, 1859, he preached his last ser- 


mon on “What Religion May Do for a Man: A Sermon for the New Year." 


The next Sunday John Manley, Chairman of the Standing Committee, 
read the following letter to the congregation. 


To The Congregation at They Music Hall. 
Sunday Morning, Jan. 9, 1859. 


Well-beloved and long-tried Friends,--I shall not speak to 

you to-day; for this morning, a little after four o'clock, 

I had a slight attack of bleeding in the lungs or throat. 

I intended to preach on "The Religion of Jesus and the Chris- 

tianity of the Church; or the Superiority of Good-will to 

Man over Theological Fancies." 

I hope you will not forget the contribution for the poor, 

whom we have with us always. I don't know. when I shall again 
look upon your welcome faces, which have so often cheered my 

spirit when my flesh was weak.°° 


A parish meeting was held immediately, and it was voted then to 
continue Parker's ‘ablary for at least a year with the understand- 
ing that he would rest completely from every public duty. 
In a letter to the Society Parker thanked them for their 
consideration and pledged to devote himself exclusively to regain- 
ing his health. The Society in turn replied with a long letter, 
Signed by three hundred names, which expressed the deepest appre- 
ciation of and tenderest feeling for Parker. Following the best 
medical eivins of the day, Parker left Boston on January 23rd for 
the West Indies; and it was here that this letter from the Society 
cam to him. From Santa Cruz, Parker wrote Py long enkert aeienk. 
ical letter to the Society which was published under the title 
of "Theodore Parker's Experience as a Minister." Shortly after- 
wards, Parker left the West Indies for Europe. He travelled from 


England to France, and from there to Switzerland, and finally to 


i 
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Italy. It was there, in Florence, on May 10th,. 1860, that Theo- 
dore Parker died = was buried in a little Protestant cemetery 
in that city. 

ne When Parker was forced to leave the pulpit of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society on the second Sunday in January, 
1859, the Standing Committee of the Society invited a series of 
ministers and decturers to fill its pulpit A Among those heard 
during the winter and spring of that year were Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Solger, Samuel Johnson, George Curtis (March 20th), and Wen- 
dell Phillips. In a February letter (1859) Parker wrote and 
urged the committee to include Shackford and E. E. Hale in the 
list. Although there is no record of this, presumably the com- 


mittee acted on his recommendation. 


The Society closed for the summer months. In his Journal 


and letters, Parker grieved greatly that the Society had no regu- 
lar minister. On August 24th, Parker urged the Society to accept 
his resignation so that it might begin the new year with a new 
minister. The resignation was refused; am during the autum, 
the Society invited and he ard such eminent preachers as James 
Freeman Clarke on September 18th, Ralph Waldo Emerson on October 
end, Henry D. thevea on October 9th, John Pierpont in November - 
Samuel J. May in November, and Wheelock on December 22nd. During 
the spring of 1860, the Society's services were conducted in the 
same manner, and familiar preachers returned to Occupy the pul- 
pit. On Sunday of the week of April 20th, 1860, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson preached on one of his favorite themes; Education. Many 
diverse opinions were expressed from this free pulpit, and ae ine 
the week many of the Sunday preachers lectured to the Parker Fra- 
ternity. 


Although Parker died on May 10th, 1860, news of his death 
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aid not reach Boston until May 29th. On that evening Unitarians 
neld their annual festival at the Music Hall. Several speakers 
uttered words of praise for Parker, among them James Freeman 
Clarke, who referred to Parker as one of the greatest Unitarians. 
The May 3lst meeting of the New England Anti-slavery Society was 
devoted mainly to tributes honoring Parker. The speakers, many 
of them members of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, in- 
eluded Samuel J. May, John T. Sargent, Wendell Phillips, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and James Freeman Clarke. 

At the close of the regular services of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society at the Music Hall on the following Sunday, 
June 3rd,--on which occasion an appreciative am moving discourse : 
on Parker's charity was delivered by his friend, Samuel J. May-- 
a meeting of the members of the Society was held to express their 
grief and sorrow caused by the death of their ‘is tetas: Charles 
W. Slack, chairman of the Standing Committee, presided at the 
meting; and Frank B. Sanborn presented fitting statements for .— 
the solemn osetitek. TWo days previous, the Parker Fraternity 
‘had met and adopted similar resolutions in behalf of its’ members. 
On June 17th there was a memorial service, and the Music Hall was 
filled to capacity. The Scripture reading, read by John Manley, 
and the hymns were favorites of Parker's. Frank Sanborn read an 
ode especially written for the occasion. Charles M. Ellis, son 
of one of Parker's first Boston adherents, spoke for the Society. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Wendell Phillips were the other speakers. 
David Wasson sent a letter, but, because of its length, it was 
not read. The Reverend Mr. John L. Russell of Salem concluded 


the service with the benediction. 


CHAPTER III 


WORK OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL 
SOCIETY UNDER PARKER 


With three exceptions, most of the organizational work 
of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society was loose and inef- 
fectual. These exceptions were the Standing Committee, the 
Parker Fraternity, and the Committee of Benevolent Action. Al- 

though Parker made two attempts to form a Sunday School, in both 
cases he was unsuccessful. 


The first effort was to gather in poor and ignorant children 
from the streets, and teach them reading and the general 
principles of morality and religion. But the preponderating 
influence of the Catholic priests over our foreign popula- 
tion, the only class needing this charity, rendered all ef- 
forts to keep the children together fruitless. He also at- 
tempted a school for the children of the parish. The young 
men and women professed themselves perfectly ready to assist 
him in his plans, but generally incredulous of its value or 
necessity. He took the superintendence of the school himself, 
always either making some original remarks or reading a story 
to the children. But a few months! experiment convinced him 
that the teachers were right, and that this class of ghileren 
had sufficient direct instruction from other sources. 


Chadwick rightly asserts that "here was a failure which, as time 
went on, cost him some valued friends, whose children going to 
the Sunday Schools of this or that neighborhood detached their 
parents from Parker's society and attached them to some other." 


During the winter of 1847-48 Parker organized Saturday 


afternoon classes for women. These sessions were successful for 
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several years, amd Parker often hurried home from lectures to lead 
the discussions. The subjects for discussion were many and varied. 


» « « « they covered important fields of thought, ethical, 
social, and religious. The question of education in its 
varying aspects occupied a whole winter; the capacities and 
duties of women came in for their share of consideration; 
right habits of reading and listening were inculcated; the 
importance of thoroughness and exactness was urged on the 
young in regard to their mental operations; the influence of 


sickness, pisfortune, calamity, on character, were sub jects 
discussed. 9 ak | 


The subject proposed one winter was the formation of a perfect 
character, and all the helps to it. Another time it was the 
gradual development of the religious nature in communities and 
individuals. Another time it was education in its broader 
sense. Although he allowed free play to fancy and wit in the 
illustration of all these themes, he never suffered the con- 
versation to be aimless or profitless and without result; but 
at its close he gathered up the scattered thoughts of the 
company and wove them into a concise and full expression.” ’ 


Public Sunday afternoon discussions on religious sub jects 
were inaugurated, but after a short while they were discontinued. 
The reason for the abandonment of this project was that they became 
unmanageable both in numbers and in the conduct of the attendants. 
The members of the audience ignored the chairman's requests for 


order, and vehemently expressed themselves in filibusters and vio- 


<¥ 


lent disagreements, which occasionally bordered on the stage of 
blows. Obviously, such meetings could not be continued. 
Next Parker tried to conduct a lecture course on the Bible 


for his Sunday afternoon program. This program was followed 


| | P| 
through the winter months for several years. | 2 


He gave six general lectures on the origin and history of the 
Old and New Testaments, and then turned to the criticism and 
interpretation of the latter. With Tischendorf's edition of 
the original text in his hand, he translatdd the three Synop- 
tic Gospels, the four undoubted Epistles of Paul, the Acts, 
and the "Johannic" writings--Revelation, Gospel, Epistles-- 
explaining each book, verse, and word as he proceeded. He 
intended to treat all the other canonical and apocryphal books 
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of the New and Old Testaments in the same way. But either 
the matter was too learned, or the manner was too dull, for 
it did not succeed well, bringing a class of but a few scores 
of persons. The experiment was abandoned when the Society 
left the Melodeon, and had no place for an afternoon meeting .o% 


Parker planned other ventures which he thought would be 


helpful to young men and women of the city, but he failed to carry 


them into actual operation. Concerning Parker's church organiza-~ 


tional work, Frothingham writes: 


If anybody could make such operations successful, Theodore 
Parker could; but he boasted of no triumph. He was invited 
to Boston as a preacher. The public were interested in his 
theological opinions. His friends wanted his thought on re- 
ligious themes. His battle with the churches had made him 
famous. The hall was opened as an arena for intellectual 
conflict, not as a room for conference meetings, or an apart- 
ment for a Sunday School. He might be a pastor in many ways, 
a teacher in private as much as he would; but before the world 
he stood as a prophet, the inaugurator of a new religious 
movement, the preacher of a new reform, in the line of Luth- 
er's, but -deeper .o9 


Parker himself explains the organizational work of the 


Society in a letter to Joseph H. Allen in 1849. 


Our church in Boston attends a little to the humanities in an 
ecclesiastical sense; not much, for we are poor. We have a 
Committee of Benevolent Action, who are the almoners of the 
society. Twice a year we take up a collection for the poor. 
Once a fortnight the committee meet in the season from Octo- 
ber to May, and consult about cases, etc. They keep a record 
of their doings, and are eminently useful. They find places 
for men, women, and children; and the blessing of such as are 
ready to perish falls uponthem. Besides that, the members 
of the society are almost all engaged in some of the great 
reforms; e.g., antislavery, temperance, prisons, etc. But 

we have not organized ecclesiastical action in these matters; 
I wish we had: but I have not time for all things of that 
sort. I once hoped to have a committee on each of these top- 
les, to report annually to the society the condition of each 
of these reforms. Then such as liked one, and not another, 
could work in their own way. But perhaps this is better done 
as it is; each man connecting himself as he sees fit, without 
any ecclesiastical organization about it.49 
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It is almost needless to assert that Parker, as well as 
many members of the society, was so actively engaged in the reform 


movement (and Parker also with his incessant lecturing) that he 


had little time for personal attention to the organized work of 


the society. As soon as Parker had first settled in Boston, he 
issued an invitation to a-"Council of Reformrs" whose object was 
to discuss the "General Principles of Reform" and the best means 
of promoting them. At the Council's meeting for six hours the 
reformers discussed what Garrison called "All the Holy Principles 
of Reform." As a result of this meeting several of its attendants 
with loose or no church connections became members of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational society. 

The Anti-Sabbath Convention of March, 1848, met in the 
Melodeon with Parker, Garrison and other leading reformers gath- 
ered for a two-day session. Parker's view of the issue to be 
considered had been expressed two months previously in a sermon 
on "The Most Christian Use of Sunday." It was not so much that 
he opposed the old Puritan conception of Sunday as it was that 
he objected to the penal laws which the State had thrown ar ound 
the day and which the Sabbath Union feverishly demanded should be 
rigidly enforced. Innocuous am mild as these laws were, they 
represented an assertion of the authority of the State over the 
consciences of men. Parker maintained that these laws should be 
repealed by the State Legislature so that all persons might ob- 
serve the day as their consciences dictated. Sunday rightfully 
Should be a day of spiritual happiness and improvement, and Parker 
and his followers insisted that empty pews were to be preferred 
to a full attendance dictated by laws, customs, or inertia. This 
view of the leader and menbers of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
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Society was regarded as too moderate for the majority of the con- 


ventioneers. 
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already mentioned work of the Committee of Benevolent Action and 


been formed in Boston. Parker was a member of the Executive oo | 
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Members of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, as 3 
well aS Parker, were individually engaged in such contemporary 
reforms aS temperance, war, capital punishment, public education, 


improvement of prison conditions, and others. But other than the 


the work of the Parker Fraternity to be considered in a later 7 
chapter, there is no record of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society as an organized unit in these reforms. 

It should be pointed out that Parker and the Society in 
general did more outstanding work in the anti-slavery field than 
in any other area of reform. In fact, Parker's anti-slavery ac- : 
tivities rival those of his preaching. He preached his first | 
anti-slavery sermon on January Slst, 1841; the same year in which i 
he also preached his South Boston sermon. His first significant 


utterance against slavery took the form of an open letter which 


was published under this name; “Letter to the People of the United 
States Touching the Matter of Slavery." This letter was written 
on December 22nd, 1847, and was widely circulated in the winter 

of 1848. As sensitive as Parker was to the events which led to 
the augmenting power of the slavery fadtions, not until the pas- 
sege of the Fugitive-Slave Bill did he Saaces thoroughly aroused 
to this evil. This bill opened the country as hunting-grounds 


to the "human blood hounds" for any escaped slaves. Escaped 


slaves such as the Crafts, and other Negroes such as Lewis Hayden 


and Roger Morris, were members of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society; and Theodore Parker became the minister-at-large to all 
Slaves who had fled to the Boston vicinity. “ = | 

Prior to 1850, either during the Latimer incident in 1842 
or during the dkieeuadk incident in 1846, a Vigilance Committee had 
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Committee; and one. of his parishioners, S. G. Howe, was the Chair- 


mens This Committee increased steadily in activity and membership 


until, at the close of 1850, it numbered two hundred and fifty. 
Branch committees were arganized as the increased membership and 


need for them demanded. The primary committees were the Legal 


Committee, and the Executive Committee which was composed of eight 


or ten persons--more than half of them members of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society. These men were Parker, Francis 
Jackson, Lewis Hayden, Samuel May, S. G. Howe, Wendell Phillips, 
Charles Ellis, end perhaps others. The Legal Committee had as 
its membership the best legal minds in the region who dared asso- 
ciate themselves with the Vigilance group. It is possible that 
there was a degree of “overlapping” in the membership of these 
committees for it would have been indeed strange if Charles Ellis 
had not been a member of the Legal Committee as well as of the 
Executive Committee. It is also probable that John Andrew, later 
governor of Massachusetts, was a memer of the Legal Committee 
because he served on the legal staff during Parker's trial. In 
1854, there was a change in the leadership of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee; and Parker became its Chairman. 

The Vigilance Committee was extremely active. It posted 


hundreds of notices warning fugitives of the presence of the 


"manhunters"; inviting people to form branch Vigilance Committees; 


aiding fugitives to escape via the “underground railways"; and 


providing legal staffs to fight the Fugitive-Slave Bill in the 


courts. It is almost needless to add that during this time Parker 


and other menbers of the Vigilance Committee lectured incessantly 


against slavery. Parker received several hundred invitations to. 


lecture’ every year. He accepted all that would not interfere with 


his preaching at the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society on Sun- 
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days. Naturally, not all of his sermons during this period dealt 


with the slavery issue; but he often appealed to the "Higher Law" 


in defiance to the laws of the nation and emphasized’ with statis- 


tics the economic folly of slavery. 


The Craft incident was the first episode under the Fugi- 


tive-Slave Bill in which the Boston Vigilance Committee became 
involved. William and Ellen Craft had escaped from Georgia and 


had become menbers of the Twenty-eighth Congregational. Society. 


On October 25th, 1850, Parker learned that two slave-hunters were 


"on the track" of his parishdoners. The Crafts were hidden, and 
at once the Vigilance Committee swung into action. Among other 
accusations, the slave-hunters charged the Crafts with theft and 
several other crimes. The Vigilance Committee were responsible 
for the immediate arrest of Hughes and Knight, the hunters, ona 
charge of slamier. Upon the completion of the legal proceedings, 
the Vigilantes--some sixty strong--marched to the United States 


Hotel, and Parker suggested that Boston no longer cared to harbor 


 Slave-hunters. That afternoon, Messrs. Hughes and Knight departed 


for New York. Shortly after this episode, Parker sent the Crafts 


to London with a letter to James Martineau commending them to his 


pastoral care. 


The Vigilantes were not allowed to slumber. Three months 


later another dispatch of slave-hunters were in Boston in search 
for a slave named Shadrach. Shadrach had been arrested and im- 


prisoned in the United States Court House. The Vigilantes forced 


their way in, over=-powered the guards, seized the prisoner, and 
whisked him away to Canada. The day following this occurrence 


was Sunday, and Parker preached his fifth anniversary sermon. At 


the close of the service he announced tha 


Shadrach, a fugitive slave, in periti of his life and liberty, 
asks your prayers that God will aid him to escape out of 
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bondage. But he does not need our prayers. Thank God! We 
have heard of him safe, far on his way to freedom." ... . 
There was a moment of perfect silence; ... . then one spon~ 
taneous shout of applause re-echoed through the building. 1 
This rescue brought harsh statements from President Fill- 


more; a cry of "Treason" from Daniel Webster; and the sarcastic 


question from Henry Clay: "Is the government of white men to yeild 


to a government of black men?" It was clear then that every effort 


would be made to stop any future rescues. So, when on April 3rd, 
1852,° Thomas Sims, another fugitive, was seized, the Vigilantes 
discovered that neither force nor their legal staff could rescue 
Sims. Parker hoped that an appeal to the moral sense of the Bos- 
tonians would be effective; and on April 10th, while Sims lay in 
his cell, the preacher uttered the philippic entitled "The Chief 
Sin of the Nation." He singled out Commissioner Judge Ben Curtis 
and called the roll of the monsters of history to find fit com- 
pany for him. Parker demanded that all the forces of religion, 
morality, and decency should act against the evil men and powers 
which supported slavery. The sermon was not successful in pre - 
venting Sims' shipment back to Georgia. But it did have its ef- 
fect on Boston as evidenced that month by the election of Charles 
Sumner to the Senate of the United States. 

It should be noted at this time that Parker took a very 
keen interest in the political affairs of the day. His corre- 
spondence with Sumner, Webster, Seward, Fillmore and Herndon, 
Abraham Lincoln's law partner, was voluminous. His activities 
during the annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, and the national 
election, especially concerning the new Republican’ Party, were. 


evidences of his political opinions. In fact, Parker was often 
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urged to enter the political arena himself; but he refused em- 
phatically. . 

May 24th, 1854, was the date of the aevest in Boston of 
“another fugitive slave, Anthony Burns. He was held at the Court 
House, and again the Vigilance Committee sought the release of 


the captive. A mass meeting was held to incite popular indigna- 


tion and to stir up concerted action to rescue Burns. The timing 


was poor. A group of over-anxious men stormed the Court House 


without adequate numbers or leadership. The alarm was sounded 


before the leaders, who were conducting the mass meeting, could ~ 


arrive. Within five minutes, the local police and marshals had 
thwarted the attempted rescue. During the night, the State 
militia was summoned and a force of Marines marched from the 
Charleston Navy Yard to preserve order in the city. The Vigi- 
lantes turned to legal proceedings, but they were unsuccessful. 


Eurns was returned to Virginia. 


Judge Ben Curtis, the modern monster of Parker's philippic, 


"The Chief Sin of t he Nation," had previously attempted to oust 


the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society from the Music Hall; and 


this was his cue to bring indictments against Parker, Phillips, 


and other members of the Vigilantes. Parker's bondsmen were three 


of his parishioners; Samuel May, Francis Jackson, and John Manley. 


His lawyers, likewise, were parishtoners: Charles Ellis and John 
Hale. John A. Andrew was a member of the legal defense for the 
others accused. Parker and his cohorts were charged with 


oe a . knowingly and wilfully obstructing, with force and 
arms, the Marshal of the district, who was attempting to 
serve and execute the warrant and legal process under which 
Burns was taken and held; also for making an assault upon 
said Marshal, who was in the due and lawful oa ore of his 
duties as an of ficer.4 
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The trial was held on April rd, ee and did not last long. 
There was much argument and display of legal learning before the 
Court ruled the indictment to be illegal. The trial was ended. 
| After the Burns' episode, there were no further attempts 
to aid in the escape of fugitive slaves from Boston. But in the 
next year the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was passed; and hardly was 
President Pierce's signature of the bill dry, before the Massa- 
chusetts Emigrant Aid Company had outfitted and entrained a band 
of settlers for Kansas. Parker and his friends were deeply in- 
volved both in this Company and in the Massachusetts. Kansas Com- 


mittee. The following excerpt from a letter which Parker wrote 


to Mrs. Apthorp illustrates Parker's high regard for these organ- 


izations as well as the ociety’ s participation in then. 


September 19, 1856. 
The Emigrant Aid Society has forever prevented Kansas from be- 


coming a slave State; for, if this company had not been at. 
work, the Missourians and others would have flocked in, and 


made its institutions to suit the South. Now I have no fears 


of its future. 

We had a meeting of women at our house Monday, P.M., and 
have raised about a hundred and twenty dollars amongst them 
for clothing for Kansas; and, besides, any quantity of women 
are at work making clothes for the men. 


Reference to similar work of the Twenty-eighth Congrega- 


tional Society and its Fraternity is to be found in a later chap- 


ter on the Parker Fraternity. 


The man who rose Digs. elant stature in the fight with slavery 


in Kansas was John Brown; and working with him as members of the 
Boston Kansas Commit tee were Parker, Frank Sanborn, S&S. G. Howe, 

George L. Stearns, Sana Wentworth Higginson, and Gerrit Smith. 
It is probable that Brown's first meeting with Parker took place 


in the January of 1857. It is also probable that during this same 


visit in Boston that John Brown met Julia Ward Howe, an active 
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member of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society who expressed 
especial devotion to Parker's prayers, who was inspired as a re- 
sult of this meeting to write "The Battle Hymn of the Republic." 
During this visit to Boston, too, at Parker's home John 

Brown first met William Lloyd Garrison; there they discussed the 
principles of non-resistance. But Brown had not come to Boston 
to talk; he had come from Kansas to raise money. Money was dif- 
ficult to obtain in that year of depression, and Brown's demands 
were high. He was forced to return to Kansas with only one-third 
of the desired amount. But Brown was a determined man; and, if 
the slave powers would not heed Sumner in the Senate, or Garrison 
in the press, they would heed Brown when he struck with bullets. 
His need for money was desperate. Sor: on September llth, 1857, 
- Brown wrote Parker that he was 

; arm in immediate want of some 500 or 1000 dollars, for 

secret service, and no questions asked. I want the friends 

of freedom to “prove me now herewith." Will you bring this 

matter before your congregation. . . 744 

But Brown was asked questions. His plan was to invade 

Virginia. Forbes, Brown's military drill-master, threatened to 
disclose the plans unless he received a certain sum of money and 
was put in command of the armed force. Parker and others thought 
that the plan should be abandoned j and persuaded Brown to under- 
take the less ambitious plan of making a foray into Missouri. 
There they carried off eleven slaves to Canada. While Brown was 
mi his way to Canada, Parker, suffering from what proved to be 
his fatal illness, was en route "9 _ West Indies. On October, 
16th, 1859, as Brown struck at ead ae Ferry, Parker was leaving 


Marseilles for Rome 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PARKER FRATERNITY 


On the evening of March 23rd, 1858, seventy men met at 
Parker's home, Number One Exeter Place, to consider the advisae 
bility of forming an association for Pinatinkout: moral, mental 
and social benefit." Parker wrote in a later letter to the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society that the movement was spon- 
taneous on the part of the Society. anion 2. Slack was the 
Chairman, and Henry C. Allen was elected secretary. A committee 
was appointed to draft a constitution which was submitted at a 
second meeting held April 8th, 1858, at the hall of the Mechanic 
Apprentices! Library Association. At the Suggestion of Mr. Parker, 
women had been invited to attend this second meeting; and fifty 
women were present. At this meeting the group adopted as its 
name; "The Fraternity of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society." 
Their primary object was to aid and sustain in all suitable ways 

the pastor and the Standing Committee of the Twenty-eighth Congre- 
gational Society. 

A third meeting was held on the evening of April 20th at 
which the officers and committee members were elected. It was 


also decided at this meeting that the Sons of Temperance Hall 
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would be the official meeting place for the groupe 
With the adoption of a constitution, the election of offi- 


cers, and the appointment of committee members, the new organiza- 


tion was ready to function. At the weekly metings there were 
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debates, lectures, social entertainments, dances and musicales. 
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At one meeting the Fraternity appropriated money to supply Sunday 


flowers each week for the pulpit at the Music Hall. They also laid 
plans for what became the first of a long series of annual summer 
excursions into the country. Finally, a committee was appointed 

at this meeting to consider ways to support kindred organizations 
in other parts of the country. 

At the September 24th meeting the first list of speakers 
for the famous "Fraternity Lectures" was armmounced. At this time, 
there were other lecture series being sponsored by certain we 1ll- 
organized societies in Boston. The "Fraternity Lectures" were — 
given in competition with these; and, if successful, would result 
ina freer spoken and more progressive type of lecture. In addi- 


tion to this cultural significance, and more important, too, was 


the opportunity these lectures afforded Parker to be heard as a i 
public lecturer. His theological views had consistently excluded 


him from the lecture platform in Boston, and this lecture series 


would test whether o@ not other men of letters in Boston would 


accept Parker in the lecture field despite his theological views. 


It would also test whether or not Mr. Parker's name on the lec- 
ture list would result in less general favor and patronage poo 
the public. 

In the first series, Parker was to make four appearances. 
His prominence in the course, according to the reports of the 
lecture committee, resulted in no prejudice or disfavor on the 
part of the athiee invited lecturers. Other speakers on the pro- 
gram included T. Starr King, George Wm. Curtis, Thomas W. Hig- 


ginson, John P. Hale, Caroline M. Severance, Henry Ward Beecher, 


Joshua R. Giddings, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Bayard Taylor, and Edwin 


H. Chapin. The course began on October Sth, 1858, and ended on 
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and brilliant series ever delivered in Boston. 


| In the same year, 1858, the Fraternity made numerous ap- 
: | 


propriations “ various programs of good work. Among those activ-. 


ities to which the Fraternity contributed were the establishment 


of the Free South newspaper in Kentucky; the founding of a Hom 


for Indigent Colored Females in Boston; the Temporary Home for 
Destitute Children; the Fraternity Sewing Circle; and the outfits 
of the Eleventh, Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Regiments. In De- 
cember of that year, steps were taken to publish, in tract form, 
some of Mr. Parker's most valuable and vital sermons. This was 
done at Fraternity expense and bore the Fraternity imprint. There 
was a great demand for them, and this resulted in a very large 
circulation of many of Parker's most brilliant writings. 

The meeting of the Fraternity on January 14th, 1859, was 
its first since the sudden illness of MW. Parker. The meeting 
was attended by a large number eager to learn about the future 
course of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society. Plans for 
future action were suggested and ¢ onsidered by the group in an 
informal parish meeting. A recent note from Mr. Parker was read, 
and a reply was signed by members of the congregation expressing 
their deep concern for his health. 

At the beginning of the Fraternity's second year, April 
ist, 1859, ihe membership was four hundred, and the available 
funds amounted to more than six hundred dollars. A list ~ the 
officers elected at this meeting and at future meetings is re- 
corded in the appendix. The first amiversary of the Fraternity 
was observed at Mount Vernon Hall, at the correr of Sudbury and 
Rost aes Streets, with a large number of members and friends in 


attendance. It was an informal "family" gathering with frequent 


\ | 
mention to Mr. Parker made in the speeches and poems of the pro- 
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gram. Letters from him came often and were usually read at the 
meetings by John Manley, of the Standing Committee of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society. 

The first number of the Fraternity Independent, an origi- 


nal monthly manuscript journal, appeared on May 20th, 1859. This 
paper continued for threé years--useful, interesting, and enter- 
taining, reflecting the abilities of its respective editors, | 
Messers. Leighton, McDuffie, Brainard and Slack. 

In October of 1859, the year of the John Brown seizure 
of the arsenal and railroad at Harper's Ferry, the Fraternity 
rallied to the aid of his large and destitute family as they 
waited for his execution. A meeting was held for their benefit 
which netted more than three hundred dollars at the door, more 
than fifty dollars in additional donations, and one hundred dol- 
lars from the sale of John Brown's Address to the Court upon his. 
convictione In addition to these amounts, two thousand dollars 
more came in the form of later subscriptions from the public. 

The Second Lecture series started on October 4th, and 
terminated on December 27th, 1859. The following speakers were 
heard Wendell Phillips, George Sumner, Edwin P. Whipple, George. 
William Curtis, Henry D. Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Sara Jane 
Lippincott, Henry Ward Beecher, Carl Schurz, Bayard Taylor, Thomas 
W. Higginson, William Lloyd Garrison, William R. Alger, and Edwin 
H. Chapin. 

The third year of the Fraternity began on April 6th, 1860, 
with five humred and sixteen members and a treasury of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. New officers were elected. The sec- 
Ond anniversary of the Fraternity was appropriately celebrated 

at Bumstead Hall, Bumstead Place, with addresses from various 
members, a letter from Mir. Parker, music, a promenade concert, 


* 
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and social ‘festivities ° 

Shortly after this anniversary on June lst, word came of 
Mr. Parker's death. The regular services of the evening were 
omitted, and the evening was devoted to appropriate tributes to 
his memory. Various letters and newspaper reports were heard, 
and resolutions were adopted declaring the intention of the Frae- 
ternity to perpetuate in his memory the generous sentiments, great 
ideas, and noble actions which he spent his life promulgating. 

On October 20th, 1860, the "Fraternity Sewing Circle" was 
formed. Mary R. Wallcut was chosen President, and Annie E. Wall- 
cut, Treasurer and Secretary, at their November meeting. Many 
deserving charities were aided by this group, especially the suf- 
fering inhabitants of Atchison, Kansas, who received the first 
work from the group. 

From October lst to December e6th, 1860, the Third Course 
of Lectures was presented by the Fraternity. The Speakers were 
Charles Summer, Janes Freeman Clarke, Thomas W. Hi pei nson, Caro=_ 
line H. Dall, William R. Alger, Wendell Phillips, H. Ford Doug- 
lass, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Ward Beecher, Sara Jane Lippin- 
cott, Carl Schurz, Edwin H. Chapin, and George William Curtis. 

The 5th of April, 1861, marked the ‘beginning of the fourth 
year of the Fraternity with available funds exceeding one thousand 
dollars. A new slate of officers was elected. It was shortly af- 
ter this meeting that the country was plunged into the maelstrom 
of the Civil War, and the activities of the Fraternity were many 
and varied. They met to observe the third anniversary of their 

founding with a program similar in most respects to those of the — 
past at Allston Hall on April 19th, on the very day that Massa- 
chusetts troops on their way through Baltimore to protect the uk: 


Capitol were attacked by a mob of disunionists. Three of the 
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soldiers were killed and others wounded. All the North was tense 
with indignation. 

The Fraternity Sewing Circle at once extended its activi- 
ties in order to outfit, comfort, and aid in all possible ways 
the Union troops, wounded an discharged soldiers, their families 
and others in need. On August cord, the Fraternity mt to cele- 
prate the fifty-first anniversary of Parker's birth. Wendell 
Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison were among the speakers. On 
December 20th of that year, a Children's Festival was also pre- 
sented which deserves mention in any list of the year's activi- 
ties. The lecture series was continued as the Fourth Course be- 


gan on October 18th and ended on January 7th, 1862. The speakers 


for the course were Charles Sumner, Jacob M. Manning, George 


William Curtis, Thomas W. Higginson, Ralph Waldo Emer son, William 


R. Alger, Henry Ward Beecher, Frederick Douglass, Daniel S. Dic- 
kinson, Edwin H. Chapin, Ezra H. Heywood, William 8S. Studley, and 
Wendell Phillips. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Fraternity was held on 
April 4th, 1862. A financial gain of more then six hunired dol- 
lars was reported making the total Treasury almost two thousand 
dollars. A committee was appointed later in the month to canvass 
the city for a new meeting place. It was also in this year that 
Parker's widéw, Lydia D. Parker, presented to the Fraternity a 
copy of the Story bust of Parker which had been made in Italy. 
The speakers presented in the Fifth Course of Lecturers from 
October 7th to December 30th, 1862, were Henry Wilson, Henry M. 
Dexter, Robert Collyer, Theodore Tilton, Moncure D. Conway, Anna 
E. Dickinson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Owen Love joy, Richard Busteed, 
Wendell Phillips, Herr y Ward Beecher, and George William Curtis. 
At the Fraternity's first in étine of the new year, on 
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hander? end, 1865, the program included a discussion by the mem- 
pers of President Lincoln's en of Emancipation. The 
sixth annual meeting of the Fraternity took place on April 3rd, 
1863, with total available funds of more than two thousand dol- 
lars; and new officers were elected. On May 15th the Hall Com- 
mittee reported that new and appropriate rooms for their meetings 
had been located; and on November 30th of that year, the new 
apartments at the corner of Washington and Kneeland Streets were 
formally dedicated. In this dedicatory service the organization 
formally adopted the title "Parker Fraternity" in order that 
Theodore Parker's name might be more closely linked to the group. 


f 


Since its formation, it had been known simply as "The Fraternity 


of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society." 


The new rooms provided entirely adequate and satisfactory 
facilities for the group and were early used to celebrate the 
annual Christmas party for the children of the Fraternity. From 
October 27, 1863, to January 5th, 1864, the speakers of the Sixth 
Course of Lectures were presented by the Fraternity. The list 
included George S. Boutwell, Oliver Wandell Holmes, Theodore D. 
Weld, Wendell Phillips, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edwin H. Chapin, 
Octavius B. Frothingham, George William Curtis, Blizabeth C. 
Stanton, Jacob M- Manning, and Henry Ward Beecher. A Supplemen- 
tal course was also given in which the participants were George 
William Curtis, Robert Collyer, George Thompson, and Wendell 
Phillips. - “2 sine, 

On March llth, 1864, a committee was appointed to draft 
a code of ByuSaiwe <aind amend the Constitution. These recommenda= 
tions were accepted on March 25th, and the revised Constitution 
and By-Laws were printed at once. The lst of April was the eatin 


Bion of the sixth annual meeting of the Fraternity with available 
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funds increased to more than two thousand dollars. Officers were 


also elected for the new year. The sixth anniversary was cele- 
brated at the Parker Fraternity Rooms on April 19th and was well 
attended by an appreciative gathering of members and friends. The 
Fraternity sponsored the following speakers in the Seventh Course 


of lectures; George William Curtis, Octavius B. Frothingham, Anna 


E. Dickinson, Goldwin Smith, David A. Wasson, Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, Charles G. Ames, Wendell Phillips, Jacob M. Manning, and 
Henry Ward Beecher. During this same time Ralph Waldo Emerson 


was also giving six lectures--independent of the regular series, 


but supplementing it--on American life. These lectures were pre- 
sented at the Melodeon on these subjects: Education on November 
evth, 1864; Social Aims on December 4th, 1864; Resources on Decem- 
ber llth; Table Talk on December 18th; Books on December 25th; 
charactar on January lst, 1865. 

Lack of documentary evidence makes it impossible to con- 
sider in detail the later years of the Parker Fraternity. It 
continued as an active and valuable adjunct of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society. It exerted great influence during the 
days of the antieslavery reform and in the Civil War period. The 


lecture series were continued, and many of the lecturers were 


heard Sundays from the pulpit. The Fraternity was quick to rec- 


Ognize the rights and equality of women in public life and ye ar 
after yéar included women on its lecture lists. Julia Ward Howe 
gave her first public lecture before the Parker Ffaternity in 
March of 1865. The rs deok of her address was "Ideal Causation" 
which she considered the "crown of her endeavor." 

The Fraternity came to the aid of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Soc ie ty in its effort to. mac As funds for the Parker 


Memor tal Meeting House and carried on its activities in that 


building from 1873 to 1889. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL 
SOCIETY FROM 1860 TO 1873 


From the time of Parker's illness on January 9th, 1859, 
until his death on May 10th, 1860, the Twenty-eighth Congrega- 


tional Society continued its meetings with the fervent hope that | 


Parker would soon be able to resum his ministerial duties. Af- 
ter his death, the Society was determined to carry on and extend 
its activities. In his remarks made at the Dedicatory Services 


of the Parker Memorial Meeting House, John C. Haynes expressed 


the sentiments of the Society when he said: eae a 


After his (Parker's) death, the Society, seeing the continued 
need of an unfettered platform for free thought, and for the 
maintenance and diffusion of just ideas in regard to theology, 
morality and religion, and whatever else concerns the public 
welfare, of course maintained its organization and continued 
its meetings, engaging as preachers the. best expounders of 
religious thought and feeling within its reach, laymen as 
well as clergymen, women as well as men. | 


Until April, 1863, the Society continued to met at the 
Music Hall when it became necesaary to close the building for > 
several months while the "Great Organ" was installed. Forced to 
abandon the Music Hall temporarily, the Society returned to the 
Melodeon. The Melodeon had been rebuilt in 1859 and re-opened in 
December of that year. Since Parker's death, with the exception 
of the usual summr vacation, the Society had held meetings with= 


out interruption. ‘Samuel R. deatieree, Later minister at Syracuse, 
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New York, had filled the pulpit continuously for several months ; 
put the other preachers had been engaged on a Sunday-by-Sunday 
basis. 

In May of 1865, David A. Wasson was called as a settled 
minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society. Parker 
would have rejoiced had he known that Wasson was chosen to carry 
on his work. There had been a sonetdershié amount of correspond- 
ence between the two men. In June, 1856, Wasson, while at Grove- 
land, had written to Parker for advice as to whether or not he 
should accept . call from the Medford church or from a church in 
Columbus, Ohio. In Part, Parker's reply stated, 

I know you better than you think I do, and let me say there 

is no minister in New England from whom I expect so much. . 

» « e« L must preach for you sometimes, and you for me. God 

bless you! 46 

Another dllustration of their confidential fellowship is 

a series of letters written in 1857 concerning Wasson's illness 
and consequent trip to Europe. At that time Parker wrote him 
sending along a check for fifty dollars and offering to send more 
to tide him over his sickness. These letters suffice to indicate 
the close bond existing between the two men. 

David A. Wasson was born on May 14th, 1823, in Brooskville, 
Maine, a small coastal town. He longed to attend the Unitarian 
church at Castine, but his step-mother (his own mother had died 
when he was four) forbade his acting on this desire. At sixteen, 
he went to the Academy at North Yarmouth and from there to Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover. He entered Bowdoin College in 1845 but 
left in the middle of his junior year. After leaving Bowdoin, he 
Studied law at Belfast, Maine; and in 1849 he enrolled at Bangor 


Theological Seminary led there to study through the influence of 
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the writings of Emerson and Carlyle. He left the school in 1851, 
and was ordained pastor of an evangelical church at Groveland, 
Massachusetts. But his new faith was in him, and it shone in his 


sermons. Soon a church council meeting was called; and as a re- 


sult in October, 1852, David Wasson found himself without a church. 


But certain members of his congregation agreed with his views am 
formed an Independent Society, and Wasson stayed in Groveland as 
their minister until 1857 when he journeyed to Europe for his 
health. On his return from Europe, still in poor health, he 

lived in Worcester, Massachusetts, with his friend and colleague, 
Thomas W. Higginson. From Worcester he went to Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, where he spent a year and a half during which time he 
became acquainted with Emerson and Thoreau. He then returned to 
Worcester and there produced sone of his writings which were high- 
ly praised by Emerson. A trip to Labrador with the artist Brad- 
ford resulted in sufficient improvement in his health to encour- 
age him to preach again. He preached before the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society, and later at Cincinnati, with such accep- 
tance that the congregation invited him to remain as its minister. 
He was about to accept the call when an invitation was extendad 
from the Peenty-oighth Congregational Society. He quickly ac- 
cepted the latter call and was installed as the minister of the 
Twent y-eighth Congregational Society in May of 1865. His dedi- 


catory sermon was entitled "The Radical Creed." 


His opening remarks referred to the Twenty-eighth Congre- 


gational Society as “the most radical religious society in Amer- 
ica." With this in mind, he presented his own convictions which 
would necessarily command and animate his actions as the minister 


of such a society. The “radical creed" was to be interpreted by 


action and the will, not by the intellect: for, he maintained, all 
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to the end of time. The underlying assumption of radical faith he 


held to be that man should school himself in the art of living 


worthily; "to build up and establish his spiritual being by faith- 


047 Men can best dis- 


fulness to its indwelling and inspired law. 
criminate the vital truth of the soul and make application in 
their living by working together. For this reason, he asserted, 
they should form religious associations : Vital truth and law are 
to be found within the soul itself and not in historical and tra- 
ditional beliefs. He regarded God as a Builder forever; and His 
architecture, the soul of man. Jesus he considered to be the 
prophet of truth as it is in God and in the soul of every man as 
it was in him. 

Wasson continued his discourse speaking of the “vital 
truths which, partly as the result of by-gone sanctities, we are 
able today to affirm as that truth without which the soul were 


man !"*9 


not itself, nor man, First, he affirmed God as "sole 


Substance, sole Force, the sole Life. ... God and Good are one 


"49 God exists here, always and everywhere, and 


and the same. 
contains all space and all time. The universe he regarded as a 
miraculous revelation; but he also stated that there was a higher 
revelation than in nature "that is to be accomplished in the 
spirit of man «#9 
Second, Wasson affirmed that the doctrine of the God-man 


is the true doctrine of the human soul. Only the God-man is mane 


good men believe the same; but in words these same men will differ 


4’ Davia Wasson, The Radical Creed (Bodston: Walker, Fuller 
& COs, 1865), De 4. 
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God is in the soul of man, and the story of Jesus is the history 


of the soul. Wasson's third affirmation concerned the hope for 
immortality; the fourth, his idea of revelation. He also reiter- 
ated the belief in the spiritual community of man stating that 
_ man is bound together not only by material wants but also because 
the “inspirations of God go with the high spiritual communion and 


fellowships of men ."o+ 


He also referred to the truth which he 
found in "that monstrous doctrine of vicarious atonement." The 
burden of the world does lie heaviest on the noble hearts--those 
who have risen grandly above egoism and custom-worship and thus 
have lifted their heads into the heavens of love and truth. These 
must bear the burden of humanity. = 
Next, Wasson asserted the right of man to think amd to 

believe. His debt to himself and to humanity is to liberate the 
soul, the heart, and the intellect from bonds within and without. 
Man must persecute the evil which binds him, and a true fel low- 
ship will develop that heat which creates and consumes. The moral 
sense which demands, makes, and should inspire governments is 
divine. The function of government, Wasson considered to be is 
to give to every man the right to develop himself as fully as his 
nature would allow. 

I shall preach this the more earnestly because our country 

needs a powerful leaven of such doctrine. ... . Finally, 

let us end as we began, by affirming growth of the spirit, 

the free upbuilding of man's inward life, as the use'of na- 

ture and history. For this, is the visible universe; for 

this, are the disciplines of time.° 

While minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, 

Wasson went to New York to assist there in the formation of a Con- 


ference of Liberal Churches. In that city he ably protested 
against the excluding clause which was to be inserted in the con- 
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stitution of the group. In fact, he was the leader of the opposi- 


tion to this measure and was instrumental in the organization of 
the “Free Religious Association." 

Although 0. B. Frothingham writes in his biographical 
sketch of Wasson that Wasson resigned his ministry in 1867, John 
C. Haynes reports that Wasson resigned in July, 1866; and this is, 
perhaps, the more credible date. Ill health was in great measure 
the reason for Wasson's resignation. Frothingham also suggested 


certain other reasons. 


Resides, it must be confessed that his preaching was too in- 
tellectual, too subtle, too close for the miltitude. There 
was no topic of popular excitement, as in former days, and 
his treatment of religious theses was not calculated to please 


a miscellaneous audience, who desired something more demonstra- 


tive, not to say more electrifying. Not that there was the 
slightest whisper of dissatisfaction. Op, the contrary, the 
minister's resignation excited surprise. 
After leaving Boston, Wasson retired in West Medford where 
he remained for the rest of his iife with the exception of a 
three year stay in Germany. 
In September, 1866, the Society unwillingly left the 
lic lodeon, which was needed for "business reasons," and was again 
forced to reduce its numbers because of the limited size of the 
new naan: The Society's meetings then were held in the Parker 
Fraternity Rooms, Number 554, Washington Street. These rooms. 
consisted of a hall, forty-two by fifty-two feet, with accommo-. 
dations for seating five hundred people. Above the hall was a. 
small dining room with a kitchen adjoining. Off the main room 
were ladies! and gentlemen's drawing rooms with dressing rooms. 
This suite of rooms was considered to be as elegant as the city 


afforded for lectures and social gatherings. 


a 


—— a 


“Snavid Wasson, Essays: Religious, Social, Political (Bos- 
60 


ton; Lee & Shepard, 1889), p. 60. 
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During 1867 and 1868, for more than a year, Sanmel Long- 
fellow occupied the Society's pulpit on successive Sundays. He 
was the youngest brother of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and was 
born on June 13th, 1819, in Portland, Maine. He entered Harvard 
College and was graduated in the class of 1859. It was not until 
1842, however, that he entered Harvard Divinity School. Samuel 
Johnson and he became intimate friends, and both were strongly 
influenced by the teachings of Convers: Francis and by the preach- 
ing of Theodore Parker. Together they compiled and wrote a “Book 
of Hymns for Public and Private Devotion" which the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society used referring to it as the "Sam Book." 
Longfellow had been a great admirer of Parker; and it was in all 
probability a stirring occasion for him when, upon his graduation 
from Divinity School, he preached for Parker. 

In February, 1848, he was ordained and installed at Fall 
River. He remained there for three years, but he left because 
the anti-slavery views expressed in his preaching were not popu- 
lar. After travelling in Europe for a year, he returned and be- 
came minister of the Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn in 1853. 
This was a new church, having been formed in 1851; and under Mr. 
Longfellow's seven-year pastorate it became well-established. He 
preached consistently against slavery. It was also in his Brook- 
lyn church that he arranged the first vesper service in use among 
Uniterians. Ill health, and probably his anti-slavery views and 
works, fomeed him to resign in 1860. He went to Europe for 
another two-year period accompanied part of the time by his 
friend, Samuel Johnson. Together they compiled another hymnel, 
"Hymns of the Spirit," which contained several original hymns. 
Returning to America, he preached, lectured, and wrote, supply- 
ing for more than a year in the pulpit of the Twenty-eighth 
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Congregational Society. But he did not accept another settled 
pastorate until 1878 when he accepted a call to Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania. He remained there for five years, and then made his 
home in Cambridge where he continued to preach in various churches, 
including the Twent y-eighth Congregational Society, and where he 
also wrote an elaborate biography of his brother Henry, and a 
shorter one of Samuel Johnson. On October Grd, 1892, he died in 
Portlend, Maine, the town of his birth. Longfellow, although 
not a settled pastor of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, 
was & valuable teacher and friend of the Society and as such did 
much to formulate and crystalize their thinking and to deepen 
their sense of unity. 

James Vila Blake was installed as the minister of the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society on December 13th, 1868, and 
remained its pastor for nearly three years until November, 1871. 
Ee was the son of a successful Brooklyn merchant and was born on 
January 2lst, 1842. James was a Sunday School student under 
Samuel Longfellow, and James' father was a staunch monber of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn. At twenty years of age he. 
was graduated from Harvard College and for a year after his grad- 
vation he was private secretary to the governor of Massachusetts, 
John A. Andrew. He was granted his Divinity degree from Harvard 
in 1866 and the next year was ordained in the First Unitarian 
Church of Haverhill, Massachusetts. On December 13, 1868, he was 
installed as the minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society which he left in 1871 for reasons unknown . He then joined 
his brothers! business firm where he worked until 1877. In that 
year, he accepted a call to the Second Congregational Unitarian 


Church of Quincy, Illinois. He left the Quincy church in 1883 and 


went to the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. In 1891 he estab- 
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lished the Unitarian Church of All Souls in Evanston, Illinois, 
and in 1898 he left the Third Church to devote all his time to 
the ivinstes Church. In 1916, Blake retired from the active min- 
istry to devote his entire energy to a literary life. He had 
always done much work in hymnody and literature, and he continued 
this work by writing hymns, dramas, and essays and originating © 
several poe tic forms; he also originated several clubs for the 
study of drama, poetry, and comparative religions. After his 


death on April 27th, 1925, the James Vila Blake Association was 


founded in Chicago; and the Association, which is undenominational, 


has members throughout the United States. 

From the end of Parker's ministry until after the build- 
ing of the Parker Memorial Meeting House, David Atwood Wasson and 
James Vila Blake were the only ministers installed by the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society. Besides these two settled minis- 
ters and the successive Sunday preaching by Calthrop and Long- 
fellow, there were many famous preachers in the Society's pulpit. 
Among them were: 

e e e e many men and women, noble in chraacter, and eminent 
in ability. Among them are Ralph Waldo Emerson, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, William R. Alger, John 
Weiss, Samuel Johnson, O. B. Frothingham, John W. Chadwick, 
Francis E. Abbot, Ednah Cheney, William J. Potter, Celia 
Burleigh, William H. Spencer, and W. OC. Gannett .54 
At the annual meeting of the Society on April lst, 1871, 
Charles W. Slack, chairman of the Standing Committee, introduced 
@ resolution that the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society should 
erect a meeting house for itself. It was agreed that such a plan 


would be practicable only if one-half of the money necessary for 


the project could be secured before operations began. At the next 


annual meeting in April, 1872, it was announced that fifty thousand 
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plans were considered and adopted; and sixteen months later the 
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everything 


new building was erected on the corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL 
SOCIETY FROM 1873 TO 1889 


The dedicatory services of the Parker Memorial Meeting 
House by the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society were held Sun- 
day, September 2lst, 1873. The services opened with a dedication 
hymn written by Samuel Johnson and sung by the choir. After the 
hymn, John C. Haynes, chairman of the Standing Committee, made a 
brief speech; a review of the history of the Society. At one 
point he said: 


We have had financial and other discouragements , but the en- 
thusiasm of the Society for the cause of "absolute religion," 
--the feeling that a pulpit like ours was needed, in which 
earnest men and women could freely express their views upon 
religious, social and eae cea questions--have kept us united 
and in action.99 
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In conclusion, he said: 


The Twenty-eighth Congregational Society has always, from its 
start, had its seats free. All who chose to come to its met- 
ings have been welcome. The contributions for payment of 
expenses have always been voluntary. The Society has never 
had a creed, and has never used those observances with water, 
‘bread and wine which the sects call "sacraments." Through 
the twenty-eight years of its existence, the feeling against 
these has been constant and universal, so that no question in 
regard to them has ever arisen... 

Now, for the first time, we have a ‘petidine we can call 
our own. We have erected it as a memorial to our first great 
teacher and standard-bearer, Theodore Parker. We dedicate it 
to the ideas he represented: namely, to truth, to humanity, 
to the free expression of free throught, to duty, to mental, 
moral amd social progress, am to the diffusion of religion 
without superstition.° 


Following Haynes' remarks, selections from the Scriptures of 
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Then a hymn especially written for the occasion by W. C. Gannett 
was sung by the congregation and the choir. Samuel Longfellow 
delivered the principal discourse of the service. He epitomized. 
his own discourse when he said: 


Friends of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society: Coming 
at your call to speak to you on this occasion of the dedica- 
tion of your new house, I have not thought it unfitting to 
the occasion, instead of trying to open to you some new 
topic, rather to offer you this outline and review _the prin- 
ciples and ideas already somewhat familiar to you. 


His concluding sentences were: 


And now, may I say for you, that you devote and dedicate this 
house to Freedom and to Religion; to Truth and to Virtue; to 
Piety, to Righteousness, and to Humanity; to Knowledge and to 
Culture; to Duty, to Beauty, and to Joy; to Faith and Hope 
and Charity; to the memory of Saints, Reformers, Heretics, 
and Martyrs; to_the Love and Service of God, in the Love and 
service of Man. 


John G. Whittier's hymn "God In Humanity" was sung by the congre- 


gation and choir after this principal discourse; and then Ednah 
D. Cheney, John Weiss, Francis Abbot,and Ch.W. Slack addressed 
the congregation. After the final hymn, Samuel Longfellow pro- 
nounced the benediction. Since Samuel Longfellow had been in- 
vited to assume the ministerial leadership for this dedicatory 
service, it appears that at this time the Society was without a. 
regular minister. 

James Kay Applebee was the etatemes of the Society Tur sng 
the year 1883. The Society was leading a very active life in its 
ten-year-old Memorial Meeting House. The officers for the year 
were; Minister: John Kay Applebee; Treasurer: George R. Taber H 
Clerk; Fred H. Henshaw; and John ©. Haynes was the Chairman of 
the Standing Committee, consisting of eleven men and women. Dur- 
ing the church year of 1883 and 1884, the minister held eight 
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various religions were read; and Samuel Longfellow offered prayer. 
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by Applebee. This was the program; 


Nove«:. Lie 


Nove 25. 


Dece 23. 


Feb. 24. 


Mar. 3QO. 


Apre 27. 


May 4. 


May ll. 


of three discourses on the text: "But now abideth Faith, Hope, 
Love, these three; and the greatest of these is Love." These 
discourses were entitled: The Province of Faith in the Religious 
Life, The Province of Hope in the Delicious Life, and The Prov- 


ince of 


six lectures about Jesus throughout the year. The subjects for 
these were; The Boyhood and Education of Jesus, Doubt ful Things 
about Jesus, Positive Things about Jesus, The Ethics of Jesus: 
Practical and Impractical, iia vhs Was Jesus Arrested and Put to 


Death? 


bert Spencer were discussed in a series of four discourses: first, 


Spencer 


Spencer 


"Special Services in Memory of the Great and Good" with discourses 


tion. A list of pulpit topics considered during the year included; 
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Service in memory of Luther. Subject of Discourse; 
"The Meaning of the Protestant Reformation." 


Service in memory of George Eliot. Subject of Dis- 
course: "Religious Value of George Eliot's Writings." 


Service in memory of the Pilgrims. Subject of Dis- 
course: “Are the Children Worthy of the Forefathers?" 


Service in memory of George Washington. Subject of 
Discourse: "Simplicity and Directness of Washington's 
Character." 


service in memory of Longfellow. Sub ject of Discourse: 
"Longfellow, ‘a Sweet Historian of the Heart.'™ 


Service in memory of Shakespeare. Subject of Discourse; 
"The Religion of Shakespeare's Sonnets." 
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Service in memory of Emerson. Subiect of Discourse; 
"Hmerson as a Prophet." 
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Service in memory of Theodore Parker. Subject of Dis- 
course; "The Pathos of Parker's Life." 
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During the same year, the minister gave a special series 
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Love in the Religious Life. Mr. Applebee also presented 


An‘exposition am a criticism of the philosophy of Her- 


on the Unknowable; second, Spencer on the Knowable; third, i 
as a Social Reformer, and fourth, the Religion of Evolu- | 


Prayer: Its Nature, Necessity, am Use. 
Nature and Extent of God's Kingdom. 
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The Talk Jesus Is Supposed to Have Had with Nicodemus. 
Fools and Foolishness. 

A Talk about a Parable: the Seed Growing Secretly. 
Are There any Christians.Left in Christendom? 

A New Year's Homily. 

The Survivakh of the Fittest. 

The New Theology. 
Sowing and Reaping. 

The Two Great Commandments. 


"Sunday Evenings for the People." 
two courses. 


tures" 


On Being Religious with One's Whole Heart. 


‘During the winter months, the Society held a sePies of 


by James Kay Applebee. 


The series was divided into 
The first course consisted of "Twelve Popular Lec-~ 


The lectures started at eight 


o'clock in the evening, and admission of ten cents a single lec- 


ture or one dollar for the series was charged. 


The list of lec- 


tures given and their dates follows. 


Oct. 


Octe 


Oct. 


Oct: 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov e 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


7, 


14. 


ol. 
28- 


4. 
i, 
18. 
25. 
2. 

9. 

16. 


oe 


Charles Dickens: Sentimentalist and Humorist. 


Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice: A Lesson in Religious 
Courtesy and Charity. 


John Bunyan: Thinker and Teacher, Preacher and Pilgrim. 


Tllustrations of Humbug and Humbugs fr om the vache of 
charles Dickens « 


eihaes A Drama of Destiny. 
John Wesley: The Man and His Work. 
Types of Womanhood from the Writings of Charles Dickens. 


Othello: A Drama of Faith. 


Oliver Goldsmith: A Biographical and Literary Review. 
Thomas Hood: Poet and Punster. | 
Macbeth A Drama of Conscience. 


Types of Nature: Nobility, or Heroic Deeds of Unheroic 
People; from the Writings of Charles Dickens. 


On the third Monday of each month, beginning on October 


15th and ending April 21st, the Recreative Societies gathered in 


the Parker Fraternity Hall. 
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The hour from seven to eight was 


60 


a 


devoted to retnenin tUAEs » social greetings, and conversation. 
From eight to nine there were readings and recitations, music, 
and singing; and from nine to eleven dancing. Admission was by 
ticket only, and a charge of ten cents was made. There were spe- 
cial committees in charge of these assemblies. The Society also 


had a Musical and Literary Committee and a Printing Committee. 


The minister's sermons were published weekly in the Boston Com- 


monwealth of which Charles Slack was editor and owner. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held on the first 
Sunday in April immediately after the morning service. Other 
meetings of the Society --with the Standing Committee in charge-- 


were held on the first Monday evenings of the months of October, 


January and June. Additional meetings for the promotion of social 


and ffiendly intercourse between the members and friends of the 
Society were held on the first Monday of each month. The Society 
also sponsored a Science Class with John C. Haynes as President 
which met every Sunday after the morning service for readings, 
essays, and discourses regarding the latest scientific and philo- 
sophical matters. Included in the program of the Society was the 
Charles Dickens Dramatic Club which devoted its Friday evening 
meetings to the study and presentation of the best dramatic lit- 
erature. 

For the year 1884 to 1885 the Society planned an equally . 
extensive and highly enjoyable program. The Charles Dickens Dra- 
matic Club and the Social Club sponsored four evening dances 
through the winter months to be held in the Parker Fraternity 
Hall. A series of four dramas were presented, the first being 
Henry J. Byron's comedy “Blow for Blow" on December 9th, 1884. 
The price for the entire series of dances and dramas was two 


dollars. During the year, a Grand Charles Dickens Carnival was 
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of Bardell versus Pickwick. 


journed to the Parker Fraternity where they enjoyed costume dance 


ing. 


members of the Society continued to meet for social activities 
of games, singing, music, readings, and discussions. 


Suffrage Club held its first meeting in the Fraternity Hall on 


% 


November 10th, and other meetings followed throughout the year. 


of John C. Haynes, continued its meetings weekly on Sunday after- 
noons. 
twelve popular lectures, another in the series of "Sunday Evenings 


for the People." 


also held at which time James Kay Applebee dramatized the trial 


On the first Monday evening of each month the frienis and 


The Parker Memorial Science Class, under the leadership 


Memorial 


Jane 


Jane 


Jane 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
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During the winter months of 1885, James Kay Applebee gave 


Meeting House, ami considered the following subjects: 


Writings of Charles Dickens.  -_- 
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‘After the drama the audience ad- 


The Woman's 


They were conducted in the Large Hall of the 


Char les Dickens 's Numskulls. 


Shakespeare's Measure for Measure; or the Mee ting 
Point between Justice and Mercy. 


The Symbolism of Tennyson's Idyls of the King. 
History and Mystery of the English House of Lords. 
Charles Dickens's Knaves and Fools. 

Tennyson's Enoch Arden--A Lesson in Self-repression. 
Shakespeare's King John--A Drama of Kingly Guilt. 
History and Mystery of the English House of Commons. 


Specimen of Odd Folks, from the Writings of Charles 
Dickens. 


Wat the Tyler and John Ball; wk Nee the English Wor k- 
ineman Struggled from Serfdom to Freedom. 


Thomas Moore--The Man and the Minstrel. 


Tennyson as a Dramatic Poet.--Illustratio s from 
"Harold," "Thomas a Becket," and "Queen w." 


Illustrations of English Wanner s and Customs, from the 
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This program of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society 
for the three years of 1883, 1884, and 1885 presents a general 
survey of the Society's activities. As is plainly evident, these 
activities were more concerned with literature and general cule 
ture than with social or political reform. It can safely be 
assumed that this type of interest was maintained by the Society 
throughout the ddcade. Lesser societies have continued to exist 
throughout many years with less ambitious programs than this of 
the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society through these three years 
just considsred. But legally the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society died in 1889. 

In 1889 the property was made over to the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches in trust for religious uses, and has been faith- 
fully administered upon lines congenial with the spirit of 
Parker's various activity. He owed the Benevolent Fraternity 
so much (indirectly) for his “chance to be heard in Boston" 
that it was obvious poetic justice for his friends to make 
it the almoner of their bounty to the ~~ amount ing © 
to some $80,000.99 

The terms of the Trust in substance read as follows: 
That the building should be kept as a Memorial to Theodore 
Parker; that if sold, the entire proceeds should be used to 
erect or acquire another building as a “Parker Memorial" and 
the building devoted to the preaching of liberal religion 
and good works kindred thereto. 

This meant, then, that the Memorial Meeting House which 
was located at the corner of Berkeley and Appleton Streets was 
given up in 1889 and went as a Trust to the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches. The three apparent reasons for this ac- 
tion were; first, the members of the Memorial Meeting House were 
financially unable to support it any longer. Second, the neigh- 


borhood in which the House was located began to change resulting 
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S9sonn Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 385-86. 
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60m. Story of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
1930), pp. 7-8. 
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in a loss of support and few, if any, additions to its membership. 
Third, the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society had been built so 
completely around the genius of Theodore Parker that it was almost 
impossible to be satisfied with any successor. 


. « « « the fierce light that beat from Parker's fame mde too 
conspicuous the shortcomings of the best of his successors as 
ministers of the Society, and the reliance upon casual genius 
was too precarious to maintain the Society in a flourishing 
condition.°l 
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Sliohn Chadwick, op. cit., p. 385. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE PARKER MEMORIAL TRUST 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches accepted 


the Trust as it was presented to them and maintained a varied 


program in the original building at Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 


This program included religious services, lectures, individual 


classes, gymnasium and other social activities. This program was 


successfully carried on until 1917. In that year the building 
was appropriated for a short time for the use of soldiers and 
sailors during World War I. During this period the activities 

of the Parker Memorial Meeting House were transferred to another 
near-by house where they continued on a smaller scale. After the 
war emergency had passed, they resumed their usual program in 
their original building and remained there.until 1922. 

In that year, because of the changing neighborhood and 
the increasing social and philanthropic institutions all around 
them, it became necessary to sell the building. The money real- 
ized from the sale was deposited until the terms of the Trust 
could be fulfilled and another “Parker Memorial" could again come 
into existence. The Fraternity leaders of the "Parker Memorial" 
during this time bad tein William Gustavas Babcock, 1889; John 
McDowell, 1900-1901; Charles W. Wendte, 1901-1905; Arthur A. Wor- 
dell; Ernest C. Any; Herry 6. Tapley, and others. During this 
period there were many merges of chapels and churches under the 
Supervision of the Benevolent Fraternity. This New South Free 


Church was composed largely of various church consolidations 
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which included the New South Church, the Concord Street Church 
(which had consolidated with the New South Free Church in 1866), 
and the Suf folk Street Chapel (which had consolidated with the 
New South Free Church in 1867 or 1868). In 1898 the New South 
Free Church with its consolidated parts merged with the Parker 
Memorial. | 

Lack of funds and the strictness of the Trust itself pre- 
vented any further activity until 1928 when the sum obtained from 
the sale of the original building was re-invested in the Bulfinch 
Place Church; and this building was purchased, renovated, and des- 
ignated as the “Parker Memorial" building. It was a lucrative 


investment from which three thousand dollars was added to the 


available income of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches 


to be used to advance its work. 

The ten year interval between 1928 and 1938 was one of 
experimentation in various attempts to combine the directorship 
of the Parker Memorial and the Bulfinch Church. The week-day 
activities of the Parker Memorial coincided with the purpose and 
hours of the office of the Benevolent Fraternity in the same 
building, and it seemed expedient to appoint an Associate to the 
Minister-atelarge in order to allow him more time to make contacts 
for the Fraternity. 

The natural outcome of this close relationship between 
the Parker Memorial ami the Bulfinch Place Church-«and their com- 
bined directorship--has been the gradual absorption of the Parker 
Memorial into the Bulfinch Church. A recent bulletin of the 
Benevolent Fraternity reports that , 


The importance of the Memorial to the Chapel (Bulfinch Church) 
is evident in the fact that 31 members of-the former are now, 
of, their, own volition, members of the latter. Twenty of the 
chhtdren now in the Sunday School have come to us through the 
channel of the Children's Hour,--a Memorial project. Of the 
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16 young people of High School age who constitute our choir, 
several were originally members of the Children's Hour.--We 
believe that the Memorial will continue to be the main “source 
of supply" for the yay 50 OS RS of the congregation of the Chap- 
el (Bulfinch Church ) .6 


In 1938 the Probate Court passed down a decree concerning 
the Parker Memorial. 


The decree approves of the purchase in 1928 of the Bulfinch 
Place Chapel building by the Parker Memorial Trust, and the 
establishment of the Parker Memorial there. There is nothing _ 
in the decree, however, that displaces the work or the con=- if 
gregation of the Bulfinch Place Chapel. The second point i 
was that if there was any surplus from the income of the 
present Parker Memorial fund above the needs for upkeep, 
repair and maintenance of the Bulfinch Place Church building, 
it might be used from time to time for the maintenance and 
operation of the Fraternity Farm carried on at Ashby, or any 
other location. 


The Memorial now carries on a recréational program of 
clubs, games, music, lectures, and serves regular luncheons twice 
a week for its members in the low income groupe It has been de- 
scribed as a kind of Club House for the Community. 


Parker Memorial and Bulfinch Place Churchare cooperating 
closely, in order to carry out more effectively the after- 
noon services of Religion, the Fine Arts Guild on Sunday 
Evenings, and the entertainments, socials, or other activi- 
ties of the federated groups. The ideals are the same for 
both; the principles of Freedom and Fellowship inspire both; 
the loyalties represented by Truth, Worship, Character and 
Service, claim their earnest support; and the Welcome and . 
mt Fg, are for all forward-looking and upwar d-looking 
people. 


—E 


ee Cerne Benevolent Fraternity Bulletin (Bostons 1937), p. 7. 


| °Sthe Benevolent Fraternity Bulletin (Boston; 1938), pp. 
9410. ict 


SB The Story of the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches (Boston: 1930), Rie 5 
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APPENDIX I 


LETTER OF THE COMMITTEE TO MR. PARKER 


Boston, November 28, 1845 
Dear Sir:-- 


Among your frierfis and congregation at the Melodeon, a Society 
has been organized according to law; and we have been instructed, 
as the Standing Committee, to invite you to become its Minister. 


It gives us great pleasure to be the means to forward, in 
this small degree, the end proposed, and we cordially extend you 
the invitation, with the sincere hope that it will meet a favor- 
able answer. 


We are, truly and respectfully, 


Your friends, | Mark Healy, 

John Flint, 

Levi B. Merriam, 
Amos Coolidge, 
John G. King, 
Sidney Homer, 
Henry Smith, 
Geo. W. Robinson, 
C. M. Ellis. 


To the Rev. Theodore Parker, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


MR. PARKER'S REPLY 


To Bg FL John Flint, Levi B. Meriam, Amos Coolidge, John 
G. King, Sidney Homer, ‘Henry Smith, George W. Robinson, am 
C. M. Ellis, Esquires. 


Dear Friems So 


When I received your communication of the 28th inst., I did 
not hesitate in my decision, but I have delayed giving you a 
formal reply, in order that I might confer with my friends in, 
this place, whom it becomes my painful duty to leave. I accept 
your invitation; but wish it to. be provided that our connection 
may at any time be dissolved, by either party giving notice to 
the other of a desire to that effect, six months before such a 
Separation is to take place. | : 


It is now nearly a year since I began to preach at the Melo- 


deone I came at the request of some of you; but I did not antic- — 


ipate the present result. Far from it. I thought but few would 
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come and listen to what was so widely denounced. But I took 
counsel of my hopes and not of my fears. It seems to me now 
that, if we are faithful to our duty, we shall ina few years 
build up a society which shall be not only a joy to our own 
hearts, but a blessing also to others, now strangers, and perhaps 
hostile to us. I feel that we have begun a good work. With 
earnest desires for the success of our common enterprise, and a 
willingness to labor for the advancement of real Christianity, 

I am, 


Faithfully, your friend, 


Theodore Parker. 
West Roxbury, 12th Dec., 1845. 


ee i ko 


On Sunday, January 4, 1846, Rev. Theodore Parker was installed 


as Pastor of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society in Boston. 
The exercises on the occasion were as follows:-- 


<< 


Introductory Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Voluntary on the Organ. 


The Chairman of the Standing Commit tee then addressed the 
Congregation as follows;-- 

By the instructions of the Society, the Committee have made 
an arrangement with Mr. Parker, by which the services of this 
Society, under its new organization, should commence with the 
new year; and this being our first meeting, it has been set apart 
for such introductory services as may seem fitting for ou posi- 


tion and prospects. 


The circumstances under which this society has been formed, 
and its progress hitherto, are familiar to most of those present. 
It first began from certain influences which seemed hostile to 
the cause of religious freedom. It was the opinion of many of 
those now present, that a minister of the Gospel, truly worthy 
of that name, was prescribed on account of his opinions, branded 
as a heretic, and shut out from the pulpits of this city. 


At a meting of gentlemen held January 22, 1845, the follow- 
ing Resolution was passed:--. 


"Resolved, That the Rev. Theodare Parker shall have a chance 
to be heard in Boston." 


To carry this into effect, this Hall was secured for a place 
of meeting, and the numbers who have met here from wear to Sun- 
day, have fully answered our most sanguine expectations. Our 
metings have proved that though our friend was shut out from 
the temples, yet that "the people heard him gladly." Of the 
effects of his preaching among us I need not speak. The warm 
feelings of respect and gratitude expressed on every side, are 
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the best evidences of the efficacy of his words, and of his life. 


Out of these meetings our Society has naturally sprung. It 
became necessary to assume some permanent form--the labor of 
preaching to two Societies, would of course have been too much 
for Mr. Parker's health and strength--the conviction that his 
settlement in Boston would be not only important for ourselves, 
but also for the cause of liberal Christianityaand religious 
freedom--these were some of the reasons which induced us to form 
a Society, amd invite him to become its minister. To this he has 
consented; with the understanding that the connection may be dis- 


solved by either party, on giving six months’ notice to that ef- 
fect. 


At his suggestion, and with the warm approval of the Commit- 
tee, we have determined to adopt the old Congregational form of 
settling our minister; without the aid of bishop, churches, or 
ministers. | | 


As to our choice, we are, upon mature reflection, and after 
a year's trial, fully persuaded that we have found ou minister, 
and we ask no ecclesiastical council to ratify our decision. 


As to the Charge usually given on such occasions, we prefer 
to do without it, and to trust to the conscience of our minister 
for his faithfulness. 


As to the Right Hand of Fellowship, there are plenty of us 
ready and willing to give that, and warm hearts with it. 


And for such of the other ceremonies usual on such occasions, 
as Mr. Parker,chooses to perform, we gladly accept the substitu- 
tion of his services for those of any stranger. 


The old Puritan form of settling a minister te for the people 


to do it themselves; snd this let us now proceed to do. 


In adopting this course, we are strongly supported both by - 
principle and precedent. Congregationalism is the Republicanism 


of the Church; and it is fitting that the people themselves should 


exercise their right of self-government in the most important 


particuler, the choice and settlement of a minister. For examples, 


I need only remind you of the settlement of the first minister in 
New England, on which occasion this form was used, and that it is 


also used at this day by one of the most respectable churches in- 
this city. 


The Society then ratified the proceedings by a unanimous vote; 


and Mr. Parker publicly signified that he adhered to his consent 
- to become the minister of this Society, and the organization of 
the Society was thus comple ted. 
Occasional Hymn. 
Discourse by iir. Parker. 


Benediction. | a 
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APPENDIX IT 


LONDON HUMANISTIC ASSOCIATION 


o2 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Sq. 
: September 21, 1854 


To the Boston Free Church, Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, 
under? the ministry of the Reverend Theodore Parker :-- 


Dear and Esteemed Friends: We so thoroughly agree with you 
in statements, in feeling and in hope, and your minister is so 


much ours also that we long to have a more tangible and expressed 


union so far as possible, and participation in each other's strug- 


gles. You will be pleased to know that your pastor's sermons are 


looked for in Europe as anxiously as by yourselves; that the words 
uttered in Boston are heard not only in all the religious comm- 
nities in England and Germany, but that many who have not the 
clear light or moral courage to proclaim the pure human natural 
religion, are still glad to refresh themselves at our table,-~-and 
they are daily becoming more wise and tolerant. We are well 
aware that your minister cannot be alone; that there must be many 
true hearts clustering around hin, lendi ng him their inspiration; 
that you have one voice, but many tongues; and feeling thus, we 
greet you all, from the least to the greatest,--for aluncugs we 
edmire talent and rejoice in the strength of a brother's arm, we 
would not forget the widow and her two mites. The higher reli- 
gious sympathy makes all one. 


We are only imperfectly acquainted with your trials in Amer- 
ica; but we have little to complain of here. We have absolute 
freedom to propagate our views. The difficulty is to get a hear- 
ing, for in the din and clamor of millions of tongues ours is 
lost or unheeded. 


The people here are so much absorbed by trade and war that it 
is only the larger sects that are listened to, and those only by 
a certain class, what are called "the respectable people." The 
great mass of our intelligent artisans, the life and soul of the 
nation, is as indifferent to the Church as it is to Mahometanisn. 
Nearly all our sects wheedile, coax and curse it; but this class 
goes whistling on its way, perfectly indifferent to bishop or 
ranter. Neither is this to be attributed to the prevalence of 
atheism, for we have but few atheists among us. The heart of 


England is, as it ever has been, religious, and turns to the All-_ 


Father as the child to the parent. but our churches have sepa- 
rated religion from life, and our people have separated themselves 
from the churches, as pieces of mechanism which they do not under- 
tend. We are seeking these sheep without a shepherd, carrying 


them the little we know, and telling them how much we feel; and 


the common people hear us gladly. 
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We have no persecution in England; but on the continent our 
communities have had grievous afflictions. It is the winter and 
the storms, the cold and the rain, that are felling the tender 
plants, but there is sufficient vitality to last until spring. 
Already there are indications of the approaching season. The 
frost giants sit insecurely on the grave of liberty and the 


breaking up of the ice is at hand. We do not despair of Germany. 


She is sleeping, but not dead. 


Ours is the lot of all reformers. We are rich in heart and 
soul, but poor in purse. Fashionable benevolence invests its 
capital in older organizations, in those organized in society, 
and leaves us to fight our way as best we can. ~ 


We have in addition to our Sunday meeting a good school, and 
we are introducing a new system of infant teaching, the kinder- 
garten of M. Froebel. We attach much importance to this system 
of juvenile training, and beg to recommend it ¥%o your consider- 
ation. 


What are the atheists doing amongst you? Here they are ac- 
tive but by no means numerous. Many have given up the name, and 
to some extent the profession of atheism as a system. They are 
simply iconoclasts, and as we are all artists and architects, it 
is of course impossible that we can unite. Have you any news- 
papers, magazines or reviews? If so, we shall be happy to read 
them, and if agreeable contribute articles, either in English or 
Germane At all events, if you have no papers, we shall be glad 
of a letter from you, and hope to continue our correspondence. 
M. Ronge has had several invitations from communities in America 


who correspond with us to visit them, and the probability is that 


he will do so at some future time. It will be no small pleasure 
to him to see you and to exchange those persomal greetings which 


are so much more agreeable than mere correspondence. Should your 
minister or : vist your friends visit this country, our community 


will esteem a sit from them 4 creat favor. 


We remain, dear friends, in behalf of the Association, 
Sincerely and faithfully yours, 


Johannes Ronge, Chairman. 
Vitinghoff, 

Bertha Ronge, 

F. Vallinghoff, 

John Ellis, . 

R. A. Duncan, Boprptary: 


From: 


Theodore Parker, Autobiography, Poems, Prayers (Centenary 


Edition, Mol. XIII, Boston: American nitarian Association), 
Ppp -e 464-66. 
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APPENDIX III 


CONSTITUTION OF THE PARKER FRATERNITY 
Preamble: 


To continue the service rendered by the "Fraternity of the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society," and to perpetuate the 
memory of Theodore Parker, with a view to religious, moral, in- 
tellectual, and social benefit, we, the undersigned, members and . 
friends of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society of Boston, 
agree to constitute an association, to be governed by the/rules 
and regulations hereinafter provided. 


Bs 


: article I. Name and Object: 


This association shall be known as the Parker Fraternity. 
Its object shall be, in all suitable ways, to aid and sustain 
the Pastor and Standing Committee of the Twenty-eighth Congre- 
cational Society; to inculcate religious sentiments, promote 
fraternal relations, and increase social excellence among the 
members of that congregation and of this society; and in every 
proper manner contribute to the moral and material prosperity of 
pastor and people under the style of the before-mentioned society. 


Article II. Membership: 
Any member oF friend of the Twenty-eighth Congregational So- 
clety may become a menber by signing the Constitution and By-laws, 


and conforming to such additional rules and regulations as may 
from tine ne time be established. 


Article II. ‘Officers, and Their Duties: 


The oieiaen shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, 


a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and 


nine Directors, in the proportion of ten gentlemen and five ladies, 


who shall constitute the Board of Government; and who shall hold 
such meetings as they shall determine upon their first assembling 
after their election, of which meetings a majority shall consti- 
tute a quorum. Special meetings of the Government shall be called 
zby the President whenever he shall deem it expedient, or upon the 
written request of five members thereof. 


The several officers shall be elected by ballot at the anmal 
meeting, to serve for the term of one year, or until their suc- 
cessors respectively shall be chosen; and shall discharge the 
duties usually incumbent upon officers of corresponding positions 
in other societies, which may be more specifically defined by the 
association at its pleasure. 


The Board of Government shall possess executive powers in the 
conduct of affairs, subject to instructions at any regularly con- 
vened meeting. - 
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Article Iv. Meetings: | 


The annual meeting shall be held on the first Friday evening 
in April, and regular weekly meetings on each successive Friday 
evening throughout the year, at such time and place as the asso- 
ciation shall determine, and with such suspensions and limita- 
tions as shall be determined by vote. Special meetings shall be 
called by the President (or, in his absence, by the Government), 
upon the written request of ten members. © 


Article V. Right s of Members: 


The right of inquiry, explanation, and discussion, shall in- 
sure to every member , subject to the parliamentary rules eatab- 
lished by “Cushing! s Manual, " so called. 


Article VI. Alteration and Amendment; 


This Constitution may be altered or amended, at any regular 
meting, upon the support of the proposition therefor by two- 
thirds of the members present and voting thereon; notice having 
been given of the proposed modification, one week previously. 


BY-LAWS OF THE PARKER FRATERNITY 


Article I. , Membership: \ 


Candidates for membership shall be proposed in writing, the 
application to be referred by the President to a committee of 
three, who shall constitute a Committee of Inquiry, to report’ 
upon the mrits of the candidate at the meeting next succeeding 
that at which the proposal is made; when, is the report is favor- 
able, and a majority assent thereto, the applicant may become a 
member by paying the established fee, and signing the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws. A rejected applicant for membership shall not 
be entitled for a re-proposal until the expiration of six months 
from the time of. rejection. 


Memberships shall date from either the first of April or the 
first of October; and all memberships, or renewals of member-~ 
ships, between theSfirst of January and the first of July, shall 
be regarded as commencing with the first of April, and all between 
the first of July and the first of January as commencing with the 
first of October; and certificates of membership sha 11 be dated 
accordingly. 


There shall be issued to each member, by the Treasurer, a 
card, indicating membership; and also a smaller card, which may 
serve aS a pass-ticket to all private meetings and entertainments, 
when, by vote of the members or of a committee, they shall be re- 

quired to be shown at the door. | | 


The association shall possess the right to mareer or expel 
any member for a violation of the rules, or for conduct pre ju- 
dicial to the good order and interests of the society, or of the 
comfort of individual members .« 
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An alphabetical list of mavens. in good standing shall be | 
kept by the ereasurer, which shel 1 be open to inspection at any 
meeting. | 


The fee for membership shall be one-dollar per annum; ant no 
membership shall be allowed for a less term than one year. 


Article II. Officers; 


The President shall preside at all meetings, calling to order 
at the hour assigned, and conducting the business and’ exercises 
in the order arranged. In his absence, the Vice-FPresidents, in 
their order of rank, shall preside; and in their absence, the 
Directors, in their order, shall preside. The President, at the 
annual meeting, shall make a report of the condition and success 
of the association for the year of his administration, with such 
suggestions as he shall deem pertinent for its future well-being. 


The Vice-Presidents shall assist the President, at his re- 


quest, in conducting the meetings, and in his absence shall pre- 
aide as herein provided. p | | 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a fair and correct record 
of the transactions, issue all: notices to members or committees 
that may be necessary for the proper discharge of his, or their, 
duties, and prepare a list of the applicants for membership, the 
names of those proposing them, the Committee of Inquiry on each 
candidate, with the result and dates appertaining to each appli- 
catione 


The Corresponding Secretary shall have charge of the corres- 
pondence; he shall answer all communications, as far as prac- 
ticable, within one week from the period ofthe final action 
upon the subject matter, and preserve a file ot letters and docu- 
ments, and, when possible , copies of his correspondence in ref- 
erence ,thereto. ; 


The Treasurer, in addition to the duties elsewhere prescribed 
in these By-laws, shall keep in his possession the funds, and 
at suitable periods pay the same into the hands of the Finance 
Committee for investment. He shall pay all bills and demands, 
after having been sanctioned by a majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee, or when ordered by vote. The books and accounts shall 
at all times be subject to the inspection of the Finance Commit- 
tee or Board of Government. He shall at the annual meeting, | 
prior to the election of officers, make a report of the receipts 
and expenditures of the year preceding, with such comments on 
the interests intrusted to his care as he shall deem proper. He 
Shall pay over amd deliver to his successor mm funds and other 
property in his tustody. 


The Directors shall assist the PresiAent. at his request, 
in conducting affairs, and, as members of the Standing Committee, 
aid to the best of their ability in promoting the harmony and 


interests of the members. x 


Article III. Meetings, and Order of Business: 


All regular nteetings shall be held within the premises known 
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as the Parker-Fraternity Rooms, in Boston. Special meetings may 


be held at other places, at such times, and for such purposes, 


/ as the Board of Government, or the society, by vote, shall direct. 


The hour of assembling, from April first to October first, 


shall be 8 o'clock, P.M.; and from October first to April first, 


7% o'clock, P.M. These hours, however, may be changed for spe- 
cial occasions, by vote of the members at a previous meeting. 


The order of business, at each regular meeting, shall be as 
follows t-- , 


Reading of the records of the previous meeting. 

Reports of committees, in the order of appointment. 

Admission of new members. 

Presentation of new business. 

Exercise or entertainment in charge of the committee of the 
evening. 

Additional new business, remarks, announcements, etc. 

Ad journment . 


Article IV. Committees: 


The Board of Government, shall, at its first meeting after 


the annual election, be divided into five committees, each com- 
posed of two gentlemen and one lady, who shall be known respec- 
tively as Committee No. 1, Committee No. 2, Committee No. 3, 
Committee No. 4, amd Committee No. 5; and shall in turn have 
charge of the regular weekly exercise or entertainment, for the 
benefit of members, for the corresponding weeks of each month: 
Committee No. 1 being regarded as the Literary Committee, Com- 
mittee No. 2 as the Finance Committee, Committee No. 3 as the 
Recreation Committee, Committee No. 4 as the Debate Committee, 
and Committee No. 5 as the Lecture Committee. 


The several committees, charged with the presentation of 
weekly exercises or entertainments, shall be limited in their 
expenditures for this purpose to the sum of five dollars per 
week, unless, by special vote at the meeting prior to the exer- 
cise or entertainment ». a larger sum be allowed. 


The Finance Committee shall be charged with the proper in- 
vestment of the surplus funds, and shall audit.the accounts of 
the Treasurer at the close of the year. They shall make a re- 


port of their transactions for the year preceding, at the annual 


meeting, prior to the election of officers. 


An independent committee, to be known as the Hall Committee, 
composed of three responsible,male members, shall be chosen upon 
the adoption of these By-laws, who shall have full and exclusive 


control of the premises (and the property connected therewith) 


leased or owned by the Parker-Fraternity, with the right to make 
such rules and regulations for the care of the same as they shall 
deem proper, and negotiate such contracts and leases as shall in 


their judgment be for the best interest of the society in whose 
behalf they act. This committee shall hold its position during 
the continuance of the lease of the premises now occupied, or 


until their successors shall be appointed by reason of vacancies 


caused by resignation or death. 
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The Hall Committee shall report at. the close of each quarter 
the condition of the funds in their possession, paying any sur- 
plus into the hands of the Treasurer, and, for any deficiency, 
drawing upon him for an amount to, cover the same; in the latter 
contingency, the claim to be submitted, like other appropriations, 
to the Finance Committee for their approval. 


Either or alloéf the committees appointed by this article, 
not especially directed to do so, may make a report of their 
doings for the year preceding, at the annual meeting, prior to 

the election of officers, with such suggestions as may be re- 
garded pertinent and. desirable. 


Article V. “Special Appropriations of Money: 


All applications for the special’ appropriation of money shall 
be referred to the Finance Committee; and no appropriation shall 
be made without the approval in writing of a majority of the Fi- 
nance Committee, unless, upon the refusal of such majority to 
approve the same, it is otherwise directed by vote. 


Article VI. Suspension, Alteration, and Amendment: 


These By-laws may be suspended by a unanimous vote at any 
meeting, or altered or amended by a two-thirds vote of the menm- 
bers present, and voting thereon, at any regular meeting, notice 


having been given of the proposed modification one week previously. 


OFFICERS OF THE PARKER FRATERNITY 


1858-59. 


President; Charles W. Slack. Eg 
Vice-Presidents: John ©. Haynes. Caroline M. Severance. 
Recording Secretary: George H. Hoyt (to May 28, 1858). 
Frederic H. Henshaw (from May 28, 1858). 
Corre sponding Secretary: John McDuffie (from July 9, 1858). 
Treasurer; Solomon B. Stebbins. 
Directors: John McDuffie (to July 9, 1858). 
George G. Cabot. 
Rufus Leighton, Jr. (from July 23, 1858). 
J. Proctor Haskins (from July 23, 1858). 
William F. Young (from Buly 23, 1858) . 
y Mary C. Sawyer. 
{ Caroline E. Sparrell. 
John D. Willard (from Satis 23, 1858). 
Ann D. Rogers (from July 23, 1858). 
Amity B. Davies (from July 23, 1858). 


1859-60. 


President; John C. Haynes. | 
Vice-Presidents; Caroline M. Severance. Frederic H. Henshaw. 
Recording Secretary: William P. Sparrell. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rufus Leighton, Jr. 

Treasurer; Solomon B. Stebbins 


Directors; Aaron B. Brown. Ann D. Rogers. 


Amity B. Davies. Charles W. Slack. 
Hannah E. Givens. John D. Willard. 


Thomas J. Lyford. William F. Young. 
John McDuffie 


1860-61. 


President; Frederic H. Henshaw. | 
Vice-Presidents; Caroline M. Severance. E. Gerry Dudley. 
Recording Secretary: Charles F. Fitz. | ane | 
Corresponding Secretary: Rufus Leighton, dr. 

Treasurer; John S. Rogers. 


Directors; John C. Haynes. — Thomas M. Hathway. 
Charles W. Slack. Harriet N. Tyler. 
Sarah B. Otis. Ellen S. Wildes. 
Letitia Wood. Thomas J. Lyford. 


Lyman S. Hapgood. 
1861-62. Ne 


President: Solomon B. Stebbins. : 
Vice-Presidents; Amity B. Davies. Willard S. Cobb. 
Recording Secretary: George 5S. Cabot. i: 
Corresponding Secretary: Rufus Leighton, Jr. 
Treasurer: John S. Rogers. 


Directors; Letitia Wood. Gertrude Taylor. 
George B. Ford. Charles W. Slack. 
Lucilia A. Houston... Sarah B. Jacobs. 
Frederic H. Henshaw. William C. Nell. 


Charles F. Fitz. 
1862-63 Joe 


President: Charles W. Slack. : 
Vice-Presidents;: Amity B. Davies. Charles F. Fitz. 
Recording Secretary: Thomas J. Lyford. — | 
Corresponding Secretary: Charles H. Brainard. 


Treasurer; John 8. Rogers. ¢ 
Directors; John C. Haynes. Lydia G. Stevens. 
Frederic H. Henshaw. Harriet N. Tyler. 
Solomon B. Stebbins. Gertrude Taylor. 
C. Henry Adams. | Josephine L. Tucker. 


Helen iW. Hitchings. 
1863-64. 


President: Thomas M. Hathaway. 

Vice-Presidents:; Charles F. Fitz. Harriet N. Tyler. 
Recording Secretary: William P. Sparrell. 
Corresponding Secretary: Charles H. Brainard. 
Treasurer; John S. Rogers. | 


Directors; C. Henry Adams. Frederic H. Henshaw. 
Jane E. Beale. | ' Adelia Woodman. 
John C. Haynes. Timothy S. Holton. 
Letitia Wood. Sarah B. Otis. 


Nathaniel H. Whiting. 
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1864-65 e 


President: Charles F. Fitz. , | : 

Vice-Presidents: Nathaniel H. Whiting. Harr Let N. Tyler. 

Recording Secretary: George B. Ford. 

Corresponding Secretary: Charles H. Brianard. 

Treasurer: John S. Rogers (to October 1, 1864). : 
George W. Stevens (from October 1, 1864). 


Directors; John C. Haynes. George Kempton. 
Judith W. Smith. -Luetea W. Drew. 
John Wetherbee, Jr. Geo. We. Stevens (to October 
Juliana Sparrell. ue 1, 1864).. 
Helen Mi. Hitchings. Thomas J. Lyford. 


Hall Committee; John S. Rogers. Daniel Davis. Charles W. Slack. 


This article is from:-- > oe 


"The Parker-Fraternity: Its Constitution and By-Laws, Officers, 
Donors, Past and Present Members, ... . with a Sketch of Its 

Origin and Operations": (Boston: Printed for the Parker-Fratern- 
ity, 1864), PPe CL~s4 « 
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APPENDIX IV 
INSTALLATION SERVICES 


On Sunday May 7, 1865, Rev. David A. Wasson was installed as 
minister of the Twent y-eighth Congregational Society of Boston. 
The exerciser on the occasion were as follows: 


After an a ntvanubkory" hymn by the Choir, the following letters 
were read to the congregation by Wendell poser es On behalf of 


the Standing Committee: 


Letter of the Committee to Mr. Wasson 


Boston, March 13, 1865 


Reve D. A. Wasson. 


Dear Sir,--As Standing Committee of the Twenty-eighth Congre- 
gational Society of Boston, it becomes our welcome duty to com- 
municate to you the wishes of the society that you should be per- 
manently connected with them in the sacred and beautiful relations 
of preacher and pastor. 


It is with feelings of peculiar depth and earnestness that we 
can make this proposition to any man. We did not so much call 
lir. Parker as he called us around him; and now, for these many 
years, we have held firmly together by the strong tie that he 


wove for us. You well understand its nearness and strength. 


In asking you to stand in his place and to carry on his work, 
we rejoice to know that you sympathize with his views,‘*and strive 
after the same ends for which he so long labored. Yet we do not 
wish you to follow in his footsteps, or to be tramelled by his 
authority. We wish you to preach the faith of your own soul as 
he- did of his; for we believe the earnest speech of every true 
heart is a part of the divinely revealed religion. 


You have always been, in the minds of the parish, the person 


who might most fitly succeed Mr. Parker; but the state of your 


health seemed for a long time to, forbid our entestaining the hope 
that you could take the duties of a large parish upon you. But 
as the passing years have rather increased than diminished your 
strength, while a smaller hall and less exciting times make less 
demand upon our minister, we hope _ that this hindrance will pass 
QaWAY 


We have arrived at this conclusion after ample and free dis- 
cussion, with a full expression of individual opinion; and the 
result was a majority so decisive, as to leave no room for doubt 
that it was the earnest wish of the society that you should be 
their minister’. | 
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You know us so well that we need hardly to tell you what 
we ask from you, or what we can give you in return. You know 
that you will be fettered by neither creed or ritual; but we 
are hungry for spiritual food, and ask you to give us such manna 


as you can gather for us. We ‘ask you to be our friend in joy 


and sorrow; our teacher in all the duties of moral, religious, 
and social beings; to give voice to our aspirations in prayer, 


and to join us in the psalm of thanksgiving and praise. In re- 


turn we offer you that ready and generous sympathy, that hearty 
cooperation in all good works, which will lighten your labors, 


and give pea. She confidence that they are bearing good fruit. 


May we not hope, that, in a congenial sphere of labor, with 
an attached and united parish, the invigorating sense of in- 
creased usefulness will -renew your health and strength, and 
enable you to minister to us for many years? We earnestly pray 
that it may be so; that you will cordially respond to our wishes; 
and that we may no longer be as sheep without a shepherd, but 
feel that we are a true church, a household of faith, united in 
love and confidence, and looking to you as a new bond to bind us 
more closely together. 


With sentiments of the highest esteem and regard, 
We remain your friends, 


Charles W. Slack.  Ednah D. Cheney. 
A. A. Burrage. : William Sparrell. 
John C. Haynes. Mary May. 

J. H. Stephenson. S. B. Stebbins. 
John Wetherbee, Jr. Judith W. Smith. 


Mr. Wasson's Reply 
Worcester, April 9, 1865 


To Charles W. Slack, A. A. Barrage, and others, 
Standing Committee of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Soe 
ciety of Boston. 


Dear Frienis,--After much consideration, I have concluded 
that my place is with you; and I accordingly decide to accept 
that invitation to become your minister, which you have expressed 
in terms of so much kindness. Recent events have caused me to 
feel with new force, which I felt strongly before, that your 
society must continue to exist, and to be a power in Boston. As 
a tribute to its owm past, the existence of it was not strictly 
necessary. The memories which consecrate it would live, though 
itself did not. But when, at the opening of a new epoch in 
America, end while the soul of the nation is all one strong cry 
of prayer for spiritual sustenance, support, and enlightenment, 
the majority in a National Convention of Unitarians dares not 


say that it believes in anything beyond traditional catch-words, 


--at such a time, every mature se@d, every established focus of 
spiritual belief, becomes precious beyond price; and he is crim- 
inal who has the power without the will to contribute toward 

its preservation and its use. 
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I dedicate myself, therefore, to the services you ask of me. 

We will not repeat the past; we will not do over again what is 
already nobly done. We will begin the work which is now given 

us to do; according to the best genius vouchsafed us, we will 
build steadily at the spiritual architecture of humanity, and on. 
the basis of God's self-revelation in the soul of man. Without 
cutting loose from antique faith amd sanctity, we will decline 

to be their mimic; without disguising the centrality of Jesus, 

we will neither worship the cobwebs which medieval spiders have 
Spun over the majesty of his life, nor turn the back upon God 
when he speaks otherwise than in the Hebrew tongue; without 
alienation from the spirit of our own time or of any time, we 
will still by voice and deed maintain, that man has his chief 
root in the instant eternity, and only as he is fed out of that 
can be really man. We will discuss the events of the day in the 
lischt of God's day, the shine of his eternal truth; and in modes- 
ty and boldness will seek to know, to believe, to live, to fill 
up the measure of our spiritual privilege. I join hands with you 
in this work, giving and receiving help, and depending with you 
upon the Helper of all. 


You know under what physical difficulties I undertake this 
labor. I will not ask you to consider me, to bear with me, to 
-excuse me from all but that necessary and vital work for which 
my little strength, at best, will but half adequate. I count 
with assurance upon your magnanimit y; and, by Sone minvet as 
these, should belie that faith in you, which is one mainsstaff 
upon which I lean. he 


You know, also, that the wit, the preternatural memory, the 
exhaustless copiousness, the fertiggty of illustration, the apti- 
tude for the occasion, the social activity, and the thousand and 
one popular gifts of Theodore Parker are not mine; you knew this 
before inviting me, and have therefore made apology gratgitous. 
Your act tells me, that it will be enough if q can give you liv- 
ing truths in living words. I will try. 


Your friend and fellow-laborer, 
D. A. Wasson. 


P.S.--I will be ready to begin, if required so soon, by the 
first Sunday in May. 


After reading the above letters, Mr. Phillips asked, first 
the Congregation, and then the newly-elected minister, whether 
they would now publicly assent to the engagement thus made. The 
assent having been given by both, Mr. Phillips declared the con- 
tract ratified, am proceeded to address the society. 

| 

The order of services following this Address, and conducted 

by Mr. Wasson, was as follows; 


Hymn: “Nearer My God to Tee.” : 


Prayer. 


Hymne 
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The Installation Sermon. 
Doxology. 
Benediction. 


This record is from: 


"The Radical Creed": a Discourse at the Installation of Rev. 
David A. Wasson, as Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society of Boston, May 7, 1865. Delivered by the Pastor-Elect. 
Published by request of the Society (Boston: Walker, Fuller & 
Co., 245 Washington Street, 1865), pp. 33-40. 
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